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This Christmas give 
A Book of Remembrance | 


An ideal gift for pastors, leaders, and church members 
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% American Baptist Convention 
. Department of Literature 


152 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


A BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE 
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a new $300,000 library building 


to be completed in 1959 





another forward step in Central's expanding program 


President Paul T. Losh 


Central Baptist Theological Seminary 
Seminary Heights, Kansas City 2, Kansas 
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The Cover 


These Congolese Christian mothers and 
their babies, photographed at Kimpese, are 
typical of many who have found richer, 
fuller life through our American Baptist 
overseas outreach. 
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December Quiz 


1. We are all aware of the revival 
of interest in theology today. But let 
us make sure that with this revival 
there shall not be a corresponding loss 
of . Fill in the blanks. 

2. What will herald the Baptist 
Jubilee Advance? 


3. “There is no sense in talking 
disarmament with the most formida- 
ble power in Asia excluded from the 
discussion.” Who said that? 

4. According to Samuel M. Shoe- 
maker, there are two redemptions: 
the redemption from evil and futility 
in this world, and the redemption 
from death and condemnation in the 
next. True or false? 

5. Intelligent laymen will appre- 
ciate a thoughtful book, wide in scope 
and thorough in scholarship, but writ- 
ten in “newspaper English.” Name 
the book. 

6. December 7 marks the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. William B. 
Lipphard, in a syndicated article, calls 
attention to repeal’s ’ . 
cost to the American people. Fill in 
the blanks. 


7. What contribution to world 
peace must be made without con- 
descension or arrogance or ulterior 
motives? 

8. Because of the prophet move- 
ment in Africa, more than twenty-one 
thousand Congolese have been im- 
prisoned or exiled since 1921. Still 
being held at the beginning of 1956 
are more than (1) one thousand; (2) 
five thousand; (3) fifteen hundred. 
Which is correct? 

9. In connection with the observ- 
ance of Christmas, in which country 
are there ten-day evangelistic trips, 
starting the morning of December 23? 

10. What will be observed on De- 
cember 10? 

11. Every American Baptist station 
in the Belgian Congo has a hospital 
except Leopoldville, where adequate 
hospital facilities are provided by the 
Belgian Government. True or false? 

12. How many historic Baptist 
documents were placed in the metal 
box which Dwight D. Eisenhower 
sealed into the cornerstone of the In- 
terchurch Center? 

13. “This Is the Answer” is a tele- 
vision series sponsored by the Baptist 
Jubilee Advance. What are the dates 
in January when the programs will be 
shown? 

14. Which is the first American 
Baptist denominational body to move 
to Valley Forge? 

15. Who is Colonel Joe B. Russell? 


Answers to Quiz on page 48 
December, 1958 




















PARENTS BELIEVE IN CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGE 
AT FRANKLIN 


All Americans are proud of their higher educational institutions. 
Parents believe in them and send their children to them. 


But there are colleges and colleges. Here is a family that believes 
in a church-related college at Franklin, Indiana. 


Meet the parents of Joanne and James Strietelmeier from Colum- 
bus, Indiana. Mr. Strietelmeier is a farmer. He and his wife have 
four children. When faced with the selection of an educational in- 
stitution, they “looked-in” at Franklin. Today their son and daughter 
are taking advantage of the opportunities at Franklin College. 


And tomorrow! Jerry and Johnny are coming along. Where do 
you think they will go? Where will your sons and daughters go? 


Write President HAROLD W. RICHARDSON 


Franklin College 


Franklin, Indiana 











Newshnriefs 


Benjamin E. Mays 
Heads College Fund 

Benjamin E. Mays, president of 
Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga., was 
recently elected president of the 
United Negro College Fund. Dr. Mays 
succeeds F. D. Patterson, who had 
served as president since the fund- 
raising agengy was chartered in 1944. 
Funds raised by the organization are 
used by thirty-three member schools 
to strengthen academic programs, pro- 
vide scholarships, and provide funds 
for buildings and repairs. The goal for 
1958 is $2,250,000. 





Call for Workers 
At Green Lake 

The American Baptist Assembly is 
receiving applications for the student 
staff, young adult staff, and the adult 
staff for the 1959 season. The student 
staff includes those who, in the spring 
of 1959, will have completed the first, 
second, or third year of college work. 
The young adult staff includes persons 
between eighteen and thirty-five years 
of age, and the adult staff includes 
persons over thirty-five years of age. 
Those who desire to spend a season of 
rich fellowship in a Christian atmos- 
phere, with the privilege of hearing 
outstanding national leaders, will find 
values in spiritual satisfaction and en- 
richment from a summer of service, 
which more than compensate for the 
small “honorarium” and the hours of 
hard labor expended. All applicants 
should write to the Tersonnel Director, 
American Baptist Assembly, Green 
Lake, Wis. 


New Churches 
In Alaska 

Two American Baptist churches 
will soon be started in Anchorage, 
Alaska, according to Paul O. Mad- 
sen, associate executive secretary 
of the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies. A city block was bought 
recently in suburban Rogers Park, and 
legal papers are being prepared for 
the purchase of the Anchorage Luth- 
eran Church, located in a downtown 
section of the city. The block-square 
suburban site is Class A property in a 
rapidly developing area. It is a few 
blocks from Seward Highway, the 
main artery out of Anchorage. The 
downtown property, being purchased 
from the Lutherans, comprises a 
church building which seats approxi- 
mately 225, and a parsonage. Ameri- 
can Baptists are planning for March | 
occupancy, Dr. Madsen said. By Feb- 
ruary 1, the Home Mission Societies 
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hope to have two men in Anchorage. 
One will be pastor of the downtown 
church and also the first general mis- 
sionary for Alaska. He will have re- 
sponsibility for all American Baptist 
work in the state. The second man 
will be assistant pastor of the down- 
town church in charge of developing 
a suburban congregation. 


Interchurch Cornerstone 
Contains Baptist Documents 
Photostats of four historic Baptist 
documents are among the contents 
of the cornerstone of the Interchurch 
Center in New York city, according 
to Reuben E. Nelson, general secre- 
tary of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion. In the metal box which Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower sealed 
into the cornerstone is a copy of the 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible, 
autographed by all its translators now 
living, a tape-recording of the Presi- 
dent’s speech at the ceremony, and 
numerous historic documents from the 
various churches represented. The 
four Baptist documents mark advances 
in religious liberty gained by Baptists. 
They are: the Charter by which the 
Colony of Rhode Island (started by 
Roger Williams, who founded the 
first Baptist church in America) was 
established and granted complete re- 
ligious freedom; a “Memorial and 
Remonstrance on the Religious Rights 
of Man,” written in 1784—1785 at the 
request of the Baptists in Virginia, by 
James Madison (who later introduced 
the First Amendment to the United 
States Constitution, guaranteeing free- 
dom of religion) ; a pamphlet written 
in 1783 by Isaac Backus, early Baptist 
champion of the separation of church 
and state; and “The American Bap- 
tist Bill of Rights,” a proclamation 





issued jointly in 1939 by the Northern 
(now American) Baptist Convention, 
the Southern Baptist Convention, and 
the National Baptist Convention, set- 
ting forth their common principle of 
the separation of church and state. 


Relief Money 
Sent to Kuji 

Twenty-five hundred dollars has 
been appropriated for emergency re- 
pairs to flood-damaged mission build- 
ings at the Kuji station in northern 
Japan. The appropriation was made 
October 7 by the World Relief Com- 
mittee of the American Baptist Con- 
vention. A late-September typhoon 
brought the worst flood in the history 
of Kuji, according to a letter from 
Thomasine Allen, American Baptist 
missionary there. She reported that 
the twelve mission buildings were 
nearly waist deep in water. Estimated 
damage to supplies stored in the 
basements of these buildings, and cost 
of repairs to the buildings, especially 
floors, will come to at least $5,000. 


$100,000 Pledge 
For CHEC 

A pledge of $100,000 for the Chris- 
tian Higher Education Challenge has 
been received from the Ransom Fidel- 
ity Foundation, Lansing, Mich., ac- 
cording to Ronald V. Wells, national 
codirector of CHEC. The foundation, 
established by a Baptist family with 
automotive interests, makes gifts to 
educational and religious projects. 
The $100,000 pledge is the largest gift 
yet received in the advance leader- 
ship gift phase of the CHEC cam- 
paign. By July 1, each state conven- 
tion and city society had adopted 
goals covering the full $7,500,000 ob- 
jective. The advance gift phase is 





President Dwight D. Eisenhower is pictured, left, at cornerstone-laying 
ceremonies at the Interchurch Center. To his right is Edwin T. Dahlberg, 
and in second row, extreme right, is M. Forest Ashbrook. In picture to 
right, Reuben E. Nelson and W. Hubert Porter look at historic Baptist 
documents that later were placed in the cornerstone. See story on p. 39 
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under way this fall, with meetings 
planned for leadership-gift prospects 
in Boston, Philadelphia, New York, 
and Pittsburgh. Meetings with pastors 
and laymen in thirty-six leading 
churches across the denomination have 
indicated tentative plans to adopt 
challenge goals totaling over one mil- 
lion dollars. Dr. Wells will visit with 
leaders in approximately sixty-five 
churches before January 1, to explain 
the importance of having the churches 
in each area adopt challenge goals for 
CHEC early in the campaign. 


Toronto Meeting 
Studies Urban Problems 
American and Canadian Baptists 
shared insights into problems facing 
the urban pastor and church, as a 
team from the American Baptist 
Home Mission Societies recently led 
an urban institute in Toronto, Can- 
ada. The culture of the large city re- 
sists Christianity as much as do the 
Hindu and Moslem faiths, said Paul 
O. Madsen, secretary of the division 
of church missions, of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Societies. 
While Christian churches flourish in 
rural and suburban areas, the percent- 
age of church members in the center 
of large cities is declining, he said, 
“because the churches do not know 
how to penetrate the cities.” The 
urban institute program was devel- 
oped to make people aware of the 
problems of the church in our chang- 
ing cities, and to find ways to present 
the Christian message more effec- 
tively throughout the city, both in the 
slums and in the suburbs. 


Jubilee Advance 
Announces TV Programs 


Titles and telecasting dates of the 
dramatic television series “This Is the 
Answer,” sponsored by the Baptist 
Jubilee Advance, were announced re- 
cently by Paul M. Stevens, producer 
of the series and director of the radio 
and television commission of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. The 
thirteen-week series of thirty-minute 
films will feature dramatic talent in 
stories built around universal human 
problems such as hypocrisy, honesty, 
family unity, teen-age conformity, and 
fear of death. The answer to each 
problem is shown io lie in following 
Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior. The 
films will be shown in major market 
areas in the United States and will 
also be carried by the Canadian Broad- 
casting Company network. For time 
and station, viewers should consult 
their local newspapers. The listing 
will usually be under the title “This Is 
the Answer.” Titles and screening 
dates of individual programs are: This 
Old House, The Silent Guest, Treas- 
user of Al Decker, Tooth for a Tooth, 
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January 4, 11, 18, 25, respectively; 
You Can Take It with You, Pay the 
Piper, Gimmick, Backlash, February 
1, 8, 15, 22, respectively; A Walk in 
the Dark, Feet of Clay, Ah! Eighteen, 
The Sin of John Hamilton, Valley of 
Shadows, March 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, re- 
spectively. 

United Church Women 

Elects Baptist President 


At the recent triennium meeting of 
United Church Women held in Den- 
ver, Colo., Mrs. William Sale Terrell, 





Mrs. William Sale Terrell 


wife of the executive secretary of the 
Connecticut Baptist Convention, 
Hartford, Conn., was elected presi- 
dent for the three-year term, 1958- 
1961. Since 1955, Mrs. Terrell has 
been a representative of the American 
Baptist Convention to the board of 
United Church Women, which is a 
division of the National Council of 
Churches, with a membership of ten 
million women in local women’s coun- 
cils throughout the country. 


North Shore Church 
Receives Bequest 

A substantial gift was recently willed 
to the North Shore Baptist Church, 
Chicago, IIl., to be used for foreign 
missions. The bequest was made by 
Mrs. Clayton J. Howel, who passed 
away on October 17, in Chicago. She 
is survived by her husband and a 
daughter, Mrs. John A. Dawson. 
Northern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary recently named Howel Chapel 
in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Howel. 


Nominations Requested 


For TV Awards 


Nominations are now being ac- 
cepted by the radio and television 
committee of the American Baptist 
Convention for the four awards which 
will be presented at the 1959 conven- 
tion in Des Moines, Iowa, according 


to an announcement by Frederick L. 
Essex, department director. One award 
will be given in each of the following 
four categories: (1) to the American 
Baptist minister who has done the 
most attractive and effective job of 
reaching the unchurched through the 
use of radio in his local area; (2) 
to the American Baptist minister or 
layman presenting the most attractive 
and effective Christian witness through 
directing or participating in a local 
television program; (3) to the net- 
work writer, producer, director, or 
performer who has presented the 
Christian message most effectively on 
radio; and (4) to the network writer, 
producer, director or performer who 
has made the most effective presenta- 
tion of the Christian message on tele- 
vision. Nominations should be sent 
before March 1, to the Department 
of Radio and Television, 152 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Peace Committee 
Holds Meeting 


The first meeting of the newly ap- 
pointed committee on the initiatives 
for peace, Culbert G. Rutenber, chair- 
man, was held November 14 in Chi- 
cago, Ill. The committee, set up by 
vote of the American Baptist Con- 
ver.tion at its annual session in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, in June, has four func- 
tions: (1) to keep the denomination 
informed of all efforts toward peace 
by governmental, religious, and secu- 
lar groups; (2) to call to the attention 
of appropriate officials and bodies, 
convention views as expressed in reso- 
lutions; (3) to study and recommend 
peace proposals for action at the an- 
nual convention; and (4) to cooperate 
with other peace-seeking groups, both 
in and out of the American Baptist 
Convention. 


American Baptist Men 
To Move to Valley Forge 
American Baptist Men will be the 
first denominational body to use the 
new Post Office Box 100 at Valley 
Forge. The box was rented by the 
American Baptist Board of Education 
and Publication in anticipation of the 
convention’s move to Valley Forge in 
1961. The men’s group has rented 
office space in King of Prussia, less 
than one mile from the building site. 
According to Alex W. Fry, executive 
secretary of American Baptist Men, 
the space was rented “to meet the up- 
surge of interest in men’s work across 
the convention, which has created 
the need for more staff and additional 
working space.” “This move on the 
part of American Baptist Men offers 
a great advantage to all agencies of 
the American Baptist Convention,” 
according to W. Hubert Porter, asso- 
ciate general secretary of the Ameri- 
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ANDOVER NEWTON Theological School 


SERVES THE NATION 
1,495 ALUMNI NOW SERVE IN 46 OF THE UNITED STATES 





HERBERT GEZORK, President 


ANDOVER NEWTON Theological School 
210 HERRICK ROAD NEWTON CENTRE 59, MASS. 














THE RETIRING PENSION FUND 


offers 


ADDED PROTECTION 


For Active Dues Paying Members 


with 


NO INCREASE IN RATES 


For Information Write 


THE MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES 
BENEFIT BOARD 


75 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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can Baptist Convention. “It estab- 
lishes an advance base to be shared as 
the denomination’s move develops, 
and is being done with the complete 
approval of the executive committee 
of the General Council and the head- 
quarters building committee.” The 
men’s organization hopes to move this 
month. 


Good Used Clothing 
Needed for Overseas 


Churches and communities across 
the nation will unite in a drive to col- 
lect ten million pounds of good used 
clothing to be sent to the needy over- 
seas. The drive is sponsored by the 
United Clothing Appeal, a year-round 
effort of many churches working to- 
gether through Church World Serv- 
ice. The American Baptist Conven- 
tion participates in this program. Both 
the laymen’s and the women’s coun- 
cils have accepted the clothing ap- 
peal as a special project for 1958, as 
suggested by the World Relief Com- 
mittee. Besides good used clothing, 
the appeal can use shoes, bedding, and 
blankets. Although most of the over- 
seas ocean freight is paid by the 
United States Government, other dis- 
tribution costs must be met by 
Church World Service. Approximately 
eight cents a pound of clothing is 
needed, and the United Clothing Ap- 
peal also accepts cash contributions 
for this purpose. 


Church World Service 
Increases Budget 


One of the largest budgets ever 
adopted by Church World Service 
was voted by its board of managers 
to meet the agency’s expanding pro- 
grams of aiding the world’s hungry, 
cold, and homeless. At its semiannual 
meeting held recently in New York 
city, the board voted a total of $3,- 
925,720 for 1959, an increase of more 
than $500,000 over 1958. Of this 
total, the thirty-four United States 
Protestant and Orthodox denomina- 
tions and agencies which cooperate 
through Church World Service are 
being asked to give $2,145,620, or 
$89,600 more than in 1958. “These 
are modest increases,” R. Norris Wil- 
son, executive director, declared, 
“considering the expansion of relief 
and rehabilitation work. These include 
new programs in Africa and South 
America, as well as our ongoing serv- 
ice in practically every trouble spot 
in the daily headlines.” 


In a Word 
Or Two 

®@ Medical work in Haiti is devel- 
oping rapidly under the leadership of 
William H. Hodges, medical mission- 
ary at the Good Samaritan Hospital, 
Limbe. 
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Deli ght your friends and relatives with 


A GIFT WITH MEANING! 
The cLaymen Singers present 


on the Sacred Record label 


© COMB, ALL YE PAIRITUs 
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* * * a chorus of twenty male voices 


** x twenty piece string orchestra, 
piano, organ, harp, and chimes. 


YOU WILL ENJOY THE RICH HARMONIES OF: 

O Come, All Ye Faithful O Come, O Come Emmanuel 
Star Carol What Child Is This 
Behold That Star God Rest Ye, Merry Gentlemen 
Christmas Hymn I Wonder As I Wander 
O Holy Night Silent Night 
Away In a Manger Joy to the World 

Spectraphonic (#LP-8013)—For regular 33-1/3 speed record 

players and single channel Hi-fi $4.98* 


Stereophonic (#LPS-6019)—For dual channel Hi-fi .. $5.98* 
*$4.50 and $5.50, introductory price, with coupon 








Laymen’s Hour Album Distribution 

890 Oneonta Drive 

Los Angeles 65, California 

Please send me: 

“OQ Come, All Ye Faithful” (#LP-8013) record albums for standard 
single channel players @ $4.50. 


“CO Come, All Ye Faithful” (#LPS-6019) record albums for stereophonic 
(two channel) systems @ $5.50. 
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CITY AND STATE 


| enclose check or money order for full amount made out to LAYMEN’S HOUR ALBUM. 
Note: If you would like albums sent direct as gifts, please enclose additional sheet with 
names and addresses, and message to go on card we will enclose. 
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ie GREETINGS | 


The star still shines today, 
as it did long ago, telling 
the Good News of Jesus Christ. 


“Se. CHRISTMAS 


Make Him your Star this 
Christmas and follow Him into 
higher Christian Education 
and Service. 








BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


510 Wellington Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 














CHRISTMAS GREETINGS in the name of the Christ 
of Christmas, whose Great Commission we teach 


and obey — 


To the churches of the American Baptist Convention and 
their members that make possible our continuing work. 


To our alumni who have gone out to serve as pastors, mis- 


ee 
sionaries and in many other ways. 


: Ralph M. Johnson, President 
: The Faculty and Trustees : 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley 4, California 


Lenten | 
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COLLEGE 


Keuka Park, N.Y. 


A liberal arts college for women fea- 
turing preparation for Christian 
Education, Nursing, Business, Sci- 
ence, Teaching, and Social Work 


Fully Accredited 


For information write— 
Admissions Office 
Keuka College 
Keuka Park, N. Y. 

















@ Robert Dixon, formerly a mis- 
sionary in Nicaragua, was recently in- 
stalled as professor on the faculty of 
the Evangelical Seminary, Rio Pied- 
ras, Puerto Rico. 

@ The fifty-four-year-old Baptist 
Church of Playa de Ponce, Puerto 
Rico, and the parsonage burned to 
the ground last summer. The pastor, 
Roberto Navarro, reports that many 
churches have sent contributions to 
help pay for a new building. 

@ Over ninety-eight radio stations 
now carry “The Laymen’s Hour” pro- 
gram. The executive committee of 
American Baptist Men has set a goal 
of 125 stations by 1959, and a further 
goal of 200 stations by 1964. 

@ M. Edward Clark resigned after 
eight years as assistant secretary and 
director of Christian education of the 
Connecticut Baptist Convention, to 
pursue further studies and to become 
a visiting lecturer at the School of Re- 
ligious Education, Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, Hartford, Conn. 

@ Erik Ruden, of Stockholm, Swe- 
den, formerly general secretary of the 
Baptist Union of Sweden, is the newly 
elected European secretary of the 
Baptist World Alliance. 

@In an endeavor to serve the 
downtown area of Phoenix, Ariz., 
more effectively, the First Baptist 
Church, Ivan B. Bell, pastor, has ini- 
tiated an experimental program, 
which includes a service at 8:30 on 
Sunday morning. 

@ The Church in the Acres, a new 
Baptist church in Springfield, Mass., 
organized in July, recently conducted 
a building fund campaign to raise 
$104,000. 

@ John Roy Wolfe, of Charleston, 
W.Va., formerly field counselor for 
the Council on Missionary Coopera- 
tion in West Virginia and the District 
of Columbia, is now the associate pas- 
tor of the North Shore Baptist Church, 
Chicago, Ill. August M. Hintz is pas- 
tor of the church. 


Anniversary 
Celebrations 

@ First Baptist Church, Detroit, 
Mich., its 131st, Emil Gaverluk, pas- 
tor. Part of the celebration was the 
dedication of a new church building 
located at 21200 Southfield Road. 

@ Gilbert Memorial First Baptist 
Church, Mt. Clemens, Mich., Wilbert 
Donald Gough, pastor, its 124th. 
Plans are projected for a new build- 
ing in the near future. 

@ First Baptist Church, Santa 
Cruz, Calif., Sidney B. Cooper, pastor, 
its 100th. Sandford Fleming and Mack 
McCray, Jr., were guest speakers. 

@ Alger W. Geary, executive secre- 
tary of the Los Angeles Baptist City 
Mission Society, preached the 100th 
anniversary sermon recently at the 
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For Unto You Is Born This Day 


A Savior 
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Greenwood Baptist Church, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. Greetings were brought by 
Reuben E. Nelson. George A. Casper 
is pastor of the church. 

@ First Baptist Church, Tekamah, 
Nebr., its 100th, Oliver A. Enersen, 
pastor. 

@ The Indiana Baptist Convention 
presented a historical pageant pre- 
pared by Amy Goodhue Loomis on its 
125th anniversary. Dallas J. West is 
executive secretary. 
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Newton C. Fetter 


Newton C. Fetter, a graduate of 
Bucknell University and of Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School, was one of 
the first university pastors to serve the 
American Baptist Convention. In 
1912, he became minister to students 
at the University of Michigan. From 
1917 to i919, he was secretary of the 
Student Christian Movement for Men 
at the University of Michigan. In 
1919, Dr. Fetter was employed by the 
Baptist Board of Education as the 
minister to students for the Baptists 
in the Boston, Mass., area. This sig- 
nificant ministry, centered in Boston, 
Brookline, and Cambridge, lasted 
twenty-two years, until 1941, when, as 
Dr. Fetter writes, “I was asked to take 
a temporary position with the Baptist 
Bor -d of Education, in New York 
cuy. I planned to be in New York for 
a few months at most, but I remained 
from 1941 to 1952, when, a bit over 
age, I retired.” During his New York 
days, Dr. Fetter served first as direc- 
tor of the department of university 
pastor and student work, and later as 
head of the division of secondary and 
higher education. Now in retirement, 
Dr. and Mrs. Fetter spend the summer 
months at their farm in Blooming 
Grove, Pa., and the winters in Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts visiting 


their son and daughter. 
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Word Christiantty 


By ANNA CANADA SWAIN 





Rapid Social Change 
In Latin America 

President John A. Mackay, of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, who 
has served both as a missionary in 
South America and as the president 
of the International Missionary Coun- 
cil, reports after his recent visit to 
Brazil that the church can find a great 
challenge there. With a population of 
only sixty million, Brazil could sup- 
port a billion people. The land is al- 
most completely arable, and the coun- 
try is liberal, both religiously and 
racially. More than thirty million of the 


people are Roman Catholic, and 
three million Protestant. Since the 
country has advanced almost over- 


night from the ox cart to the airplane, 
great differences are to be found 
everywhere. 


Ancient Church 
Begins Study Project 

In 1954, the Coptic Church in 
Egypt founded the Higher Institute 
of Coptic Studies in Cairo. Its plan is 
being worked out in three main fields: 
academic, practical, and social. As a 
postgraduate school, it plans to raise 
the standard of academic studies in 
the fields of Coptic culture. It is par- 
ticularly interested in Egyptian phi- 
lology, history, and literature. Special 
emphasis is being given to the depart- 
ment of Ethiopic studies, because of 
the close relation between Egypt and 
Ethiopia. Under the practical head- 
ing, emphasis is being laid on Coptic 
art and music. In addition, the in- 
stitute hopes to raise the social stand- 
ards of the Coptic community. The 
problems of unemployment, scholar- 
ships for worthy students, and proper 
medical aid are being faced. 


Rapid Social Change 
And the Christian Church 

At the midway point of the study 
being made in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, thanks to the generosity of 
a grant from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
it has been reported that the churches 
are facing very difficult problems in 
responding to the challenge of rapid 
social change. An international con- 
ference is being planned for Greece 
in the summer of 1959, at which the 
member churches of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches will come to grips with 
the “extraordinary developments of 
society in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, and with their implications 
for the West.” The main fields of study 
and action are responsible citizenship, 
village and rural life, problems of 
urbanization, and the impact of for- 


eign enterprise and technical assist- 
ance. 


World Council of Churches 
Loses Honorary President 


G. K. A. Bell, honorary president 
of the World Council of Churches 
since the Evanston assembly, passed 
away at his home in Canterbury six 
weeks after having addressed the large 
ecumenical meeting in connection 
with the central committee’s sessions 
at Nyborg, Denmark. He had been a 
loyal Anglican all his life—as an out- 
standing pastor, as dean of Canter- 
bury, and from 1929 bishop of Chi- 
chester, a position from which he had 
resigned last spring. He was a world 
Christian. When he resigned as bishop, 
he said: “Not for me a fugitive 
and cloistered church which refuses 
to face the problems and crises of the 
modern world. 


Untiring Champion 
Of World Peace 

As an outstanding Anglican leader 
and as a member of the House of 
Lords, G. K. A. Bell never hesitated 
to take the unpopular position if he 
felt it was called for. He was among 
the first to invite clergy of the free 
churches to preach in his pulpit, and 
in foreign affairs he worked unceas- 
ingly for world peace. In 1942, on a 
memorable visit to Sweden to lecture, 
Dr. Bell was approached by Dietrich 
Bonhéffer, of Germany, who at great 
risk to himself had gone to Sweden 
in order to ask Dr. Bell’s intervention 
in the tragic situation in his home- 
land. The brilliant young German 
theologian told the English bishop of 
the growing revolt against nazism, in 
which both evangelicals and Roman 
Catholics were participating. He 
begged the bishop to urge British au- 
thorities to encourage such a revolt. 
Dr. Bell took the matter to Anthony 
Eden and to John G. Winant, the 
United States ambassador, but was in- 
formed that nothing could be done. 
Dr. Bell felt that the decision was 
negative and wrong and did not hesi- 
tate to say so. On the day after Dr. 
Bell’s death, almost two columns ap- 
peared in the London Times. In one 
of the concluding paragraphs the 
Times wrote: “No one ever called 
Bell’s moral courage in question. In 
character he was a combination of 
gentleness and modesty, even to diffi- 
dence, with outspokenness in the ex- 
pression of opinion unpopular at the 
moment and a remarkable determina- 
tion in carrying out his plans. He was 
sharply criticized in many quartets 
for his exposure of the anti-Christian 
trend of Hitlerism at its beginning and 
even more sharply ten years later for 
deprecating the Allied policy of bomb- 
ing cities and civilian homes.” 
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Letters... 


TO THE EDITOR 





SIR: Congratulations on your two illus- 
trated articles on our New Frontier 
churches. 

As I read your accounts of the estab- 
lishment and growth of the various 
churches, I was reminded of the man who 
was dissatisfied with the house in which 
he was living and decided to sell it and 
buy a better one. As he looked for a new 
house in the “want ads,” he came upon 
the description of his own home, which 
had been written by the real-estate agent 
in glowing terms, and was heard to ex- 
claim: “That is the house I want to buy!” 

That is the way it is in the field of 
church extension. When I realize how 
slowly we are moving as a denomination, 
my heart is heavy, but when I read your 
glowing accounts of the progress of these 
churches which I have known so inti- 
mately, my heart is truly warmed! My con- 
stant prayer and concern is that we may 
have many more churches as those you 
have described. 

LincoLn B. WapsworTH 
New York, N.Y. 
a 


SIR: In October Missions, I read with 
interest your editorial regretting the new 
stand The Saturday Evening Post has 
taken regarding alcoholic beverage adver- 
tising. However, you did not offer any 
remedy. 

If those “hundreds of thousands of 
American homes” mentioned really want 
one, a prompt cancellation of their sub- 
scriptions is likely to be the surest way to 
bring the desired result. This method was 
once tried and proved effective, for that 
popular magazine immediately listened to 
its subscribers and the liquor ads van- 
ished. Why not try this again? 

If one wants any particular article in 
the Post, it can be found in the public 
library. 

Mrs. Rutu E. RIcHARDSON 
Providence, R.I. 
® 


SIR: Having read the October issue of 
Missions, I feel impelled to comment on 
some conflicting statements and recom- 
mendations made therein. 

We read, on one hand, that we have 
reached a new high in church and syna- 
gogue membership in the United States, 
with nearly a million increase this past 
year. Further on, we read that American 
Baptists stand to have lost 100,000 mem- 
bers in the decade 1950-1960, based on 
our average losses the past six years of 
better than 10,000 members each year. 

Following the report of the membership 
losses, you recommend the only answer to 
be to organize two churches for each one 
lost and to seek ever more funds to build 
and organize more churches. Now, I cer- 
tainly agree that church extension is vital 
and should occupy the attention of lay- 
men and ministers alike in our denomina- 
tion, but I cannot feel that the recommen- 
dation here proposed goes to the heart of 
the matter. Having recently left the field 
of business to enter laymen’s work on a 
full-time basis, I hope you will pardon the 
temptation to approach this from a busi- 
nessman’s viewpoint. 

I wonder if your recommendation of 
more money and more churches might be 
getting the cart before the horse? Perhaps 
we need to examine our product, our sales 
methods, our distribution methods, and 
our market. I note in another article in 
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the October issue that William F. Keucher 
had this to say to the evangelism confer- 
ence at Green Lake: “The. basic problem 
of our denomination is to find a basis for 
a deeply unifying motivation which will 
implement the will of God, personally and 
socially, and nurture our fellowship as 
American Baptists. . . . we haven’t under- 
stood the principle of interdependence .. . 
[we are known as] a collecting agency for 
various societies. [the answer to this 
problem] lies in the renewing gospel of 
the living Christ.” 

I think we need to re-examine our 
denomination and ask ourselves some real- 
istic questions. If other religious bodies 
are on the increase and we are on the de- 
crease, why? Could it be possible that the 
Jubilee Advance might give us the oppor- 
tunity for a “renewing gospel of the living 
Christ,” both in the central place in our 
churches and in the lives of laymen and 
ministers alike? 

Harotp A. Davis 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


SIR: I do not doubt that the matters 
which consumed most of the debating at 
Cincinnati this year were, or ought to have 
been, of great importance to every Amer- 
ican Baptist. Yet it was with a certain 
sense of relief that I read in your editorial 
pages (November) of the theme that has 


been chosen for Des Moines. Just as every 
local church and, indeed, every individual 
Christian, must take time to attend to the 
concerns of his material and temporal ex- 
istence, so must the larger religious organ- 
ization. 

But there are times when the all-per- 
vading problems of the world loom so 
large, and the call to the church for action 
becomes so urgent, that all else must be 
laid aside. That time has been upon us too 
long already. 

“To what extent and in what ways does 
Christian love actually confront our chang- 
ing world?” asks your editorial. We had 
better find out pretty soon, before the 
changing world makes the question a purely 
academic one. 

In another editorial on the same page, 
you speak of the futility of the concept of 
“brinkmanship” in international relations. 
And you are so right. But equally futile 
are all the alternative approaches that the 
political strategists have conceived over the 
centuries. Christian love, in its truest sense 
and with all it implies, alone can solve 
the world’s dilemma. At Des Moines, we 
Baptists will have an opportunity to stop 
limping between two sides, to begin shout- 
ing from the housetops that love alone can 
save us, and to announce that “as for me 
and my house, we will serve the Lord!” 

Davin A. CoLEMAN 
Northampton, Mass. 











At I See KH 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 





TWELVE YEARS 


rTIXHE PAST 

have precipitated almost endless 
heated discussion about American rec- 
ognition of Communist China and her 


admission into the United Nations. 
Numerous people, in and out of Con- 
gress, heavily financed propaganda, 
organizations like The Committee of 
One Million (whose literature comes 
to me regularly), the D.A.R., the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars—all have 
solidly opposed any relationship with 
that powerful Communist nation in 
the Far East. 

Recently, I attended a Department 
of State conference, in which Ameri- 
can policy with regard to Communist 
China was tersely summarized as fol- 
lows: (1) no trade, (2) no cultural 
exchange, (3) no American passports, 
(4) no recognition, (5) no member- 
ship in the United Nations. What 
American policy could be more ada- 
mantly, completely, totally negative? 
The pity of it is that in the current 
emotional atmosphere any calm con- 
sideration of what is right, or what is 
for the best American interests, has 
become almost impossible. 

As I see it, there are certain facts 
which the American people can 
neither neglect nor evade nor shove 
aside. I cite two of them. 

Communist China is rapidly being 
industrialized and is already a com- 
petitor in the world’s markets. She 
now exports Diesel engines to Egypt 
and Syria, rubber tires to Rumania, 
Finland, Burma, Ceylon, and Syria, 
textile machinery to Indonesia. More- 
over, Communist China is _ buying 
quantities of Canadian surplus wheat, 
and many an American farmer per- 
haps wonders why he is not permitted 
to sell his own surplus wheat in the 
same market. While the American 
people have been recovering from an 
“economic recession” (they will surely 
experience another unless the motor 
industry sells millions of 1959-model 
cars), our own industries and our 
farmers have been losing markets to 
Chinese competition. Surely some 
friendly commercial relationship with 
this industrial colossus of the Far East 
could be of immense mutual benefit. 

The second fact is more ominous. 
Communist China’s population in- 
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creases at a fearful rate. Within fifty 
years there will be as many people in 
Communist China as now live in the 
entire world! The world’s population 
is estimated to be 2,636,000,000. In 
the year 2000, the population of the 
mainland of China will likely equal 
that total. The imperative need of to- 
morrow is that these billions of Chi- 
nese shall the: be on friendly terms 
with our grandchildren! For either 
they will live together peacefully in 
the same world, or they will miserably 
perish together in bomb extinction. 

Therefore, we Americans today 
need wisely to plan and move toward 
dispelling today’s emotional reactions 
to Communist China, and to do some 
realistic, constructive thinking about 
recognizing her and admitting her 
into the United Nations. There can 
never be a truly “United” Nations so 
long as one-fourth of the world’s peo- 
ples are kept out. So it is imperative 
that we establish soon such relations 
as will assure our children and our 
grandchildren that the United States 
and China be friends, not enemies. 

& 

Fortunately, saner and wiser voices 
are gradually being heard. In a lecture 
at the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, James P. War- 
burg declared: “There is no sense in 
talking disarmament with the most 
formidable power in Asia excluded 
from the discussion. It is time for us 
to get off the brink of war with China, 
to make peace with China, and to seek 
by give-and-take negotiations to reach 
a fair settlement of our outstanding 
disputes.” And at their recent an- 
nual convention, Americans for Dem- 
ocratic Action urged “immediate initi- 
ation of negotiations looking toward 
the eventual recognition of Commu- 
nist China.” 

Of course, there are many strong 
arguments on the other side. What is 
important now, however, is a calm 
and sane consideration of the prob- 
lem, and the dissipation of a fog of 
hysteria in which people have for- 
gotten how to put sanity and realism 
into their thinking. 


& 
On the S.S. United States the long 
bar behind the spacious lounge is sepa- 


rated from it only by a glass partition 
Thus the bar is at all times visible, 
even during the Sunday church serv- 
ice, which Mrs. Lipphard and I at- 
tended on our homeward voyage. 
However, the liquor bottles and 
glasses on the bar were discretely cov- 
ered by tablecloths brought from the 
dining room. But with the final 
“Amen” of the officiating clergymen’s 
benediction, the tablecloths promptly 
vanished and the bar was again in 
business. 

Even in sight of a bar a church 
service at sea is stimulating. Most of 
the passengers were in the large con- 
gregation. Some came because they 
had nothing else to do. To others the 
vast solitude and the infinite majesty 
of the sea gave a feeling of insecurity. 
So they joined heartily in the hymn 
always sung at a ship’s service, with its 
poignant closing line, “for those in 
peril on the sea.” Others perhaps had 
come out of a lifetime habit of church- 
going. Finally, some were there who 
really felt the need of communion 
with God, of spiritual renewal, of in- 
ner strength to meet the problems of 
life. 

As I gazed around I realized that 
this same crowd, with some excep- 
tions, had filled the same big lounge 
on the previous Saturday night to 
gamble on the horse races, while stew- 
ards hurried to and fro with trays of 
cocktails. And that same crowd, again 
with some exceptions, filled the same 
lounge on this same Sunday night, 
some nine hours after the church 
service, and sat around scores of small 
tables to gamble at bingo, while stew- 
ards again served all kinds of alcoholic 
liquor. 

Is there some Christian incongruity 
here? Have these activities been lifted 
up to the level of Christian sanction, 
or have we today a cheap, easy, bar- 
gain-counter Christianity that has 
been lowered to their level? Are Chris- 
tians no longer expected to be a little 
different from other people? Has 
Paul’s admonition, “Come out from 
them, and be ye separate,” been re- 
pudiated? 

® 

This month Christmas comes once 
again. It should prompt us to ask 
whether today’s Christianity is only a 
thin, superficial veneer of respectabil- 
ity that covers an otherwise pagan 
civilization, or whether to be a Chris- 
tian is still something meaningful, that 
sets the Christian apart and trans- 
forms him into a radiant personality 
so that all who come to know him feel 
impelled to be like him, and to co- 
operate with him in_ establishing 
Christ’s way of life on earth. 

Am I wrong in this diagnosis and 
interpretation of a picture of life on 
the high seas? 
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HRISTMAS, 1958, will find an_ incalculable 
amount of hate and ill will and unbrotherliness in 
the world, not only behind the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains, but in what we like to think of as the “free world.” 
To come closer home, no farther from our doorsteps 
than Atlanta, Ga., and Peoria, IIll., we find enough to 
cause sickness of heart and anguish of spirit. Syna- 
gogues bombed, places of worship desecrated, freedom 
of religion defied, our entire democratic way of life held 
in contempt—all this has happened here in the United 
States. And that is not all. In Arkansas and Virginia, 
thousands of young Americans are being kept out of 
school for no other reason than tt at their elders refuse 
to acknowledge the Christian principle of human broth- 
erhood. It woud seem that the adult citizens of these 
states—not all, to be sure, but apparently most of them 
—would rather have no public schools at all than per- 
mit Negroes to be integrated into all-white schools. In 
situations such as these, how strange and out of place is 
the ancient Christmas story, with its thoughts of “peace 
on earth, good will to men”! How empty and meaning- 
less will Christmas carols and Christmas sermons sound 
in these areas of unbrotherliness and hate! For many 
an oppressed soul, “Merry Christmas!” will have no 
meaning at all. And yet the Christmas story persists, 
and must persist, until hate and ill will and unbrother- 
liness are no more. 


Tenth Anniversary 
Of Rights Declaration 


EN YEARS AGO, December 10, the General As- 

sembly of the United Nations adopted the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, the full text of which 
appears on pages 24—25 of this issue. Among the pur- 
poses of the United Nations, as proclaimed in Article 1 
of its Charter, is that of “promoting and encouraging 
respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction as to race, sex, language or 
religion,” and it was as a means of implementing that 
purpose that the Declaration was conceived and 
adopted. Among other things, the Declaration pro- 
claims for everybody, everywhere, the right of life, lib- 
erty, and security of person; freedom from slavery and 
servitude; equal protection of the law; freedom from 
arbitrary arrest; the right to a fair trial; the right to be 
presumed innocent until proved guilty; freedom of 
thought, conscience, and religion; freedom of opinion 
and expression; the right of association and assembly; 
the right to an adequate standard of living; the right to 
education; the right to participate in the cultural life 
of the community. This Declaration has been translated 
into the principal languages of the world, and provi- 
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sions from it have been incorporated in the constitu- 
tions of Costa Rico, El Salvador, Haiti, Indonesia, and 
in others that have been drafted since 1948. Though 
widely recognized as being right and just, yet in many 
lands the Declaration remains as little more than an 
ideal. In other lands it is not as yet recognized even as 
an ideal worthy of attainment. That it still has a long 
way to go in order to become effective, even in the 
United States, is clear enough from the preceding para- 
graph. Still before us is the eradication of man’s inhu- 
manity to man. 


Role of Religion 
In Change and Growth 


RITING in the eightieth-anniversary issue of 

Christian Herald, October, Managing Editor 
Kenneth L. Wilson observed: “When you look [at 
what happened in the past eighty years], you see not 
only the change and decay a hymn writer once la- 
mented, but change and growth. And you see that 
religion, possibly as never before, has been in the thick 
of things, influencing and being influenced. Whatever 
happened, religion was in on it somehow.” The story 
of what was happening during this eighty-year period, 
and the role of religion in it, goes on from that point: 
the expanding frontiers of American life; mass evangel- 
ism in its various forms; the invention of the automo- 
bile and its effect on human behavior; the movement 
toward cooperation and unity among the churches; 
emphasis on the social aspects of the gospel; a fresh 
look at Christian missions; the problems of Christian 
education in a highly complex social order; and so on, 
and so on. In all this expanding, changing scene that 
was our nation during these eighty years, religion, writes 
Dr. Wilson, was “in the thick of things, influencing and 
being influenced.” And that is precisely what vital re- 
ligion always has done. It has been in the thick of 
things, both influencing and being influenced. “What- 
ever happened, religion was in on it somehow.” And it 
is just that way today wherever vital religion is to be 
found. 


Beverage Alcohol's 
Tragic Balance Sheet 


Y YEAR’S END, some forty thousand persons in 

the United States will have lost their lives in 
motor-vehicle accidents in 1958. How many of these 
fatalities will have been due to drivers’ use of intoxicat- 
ing drinks, will be next to impossible to find out. But 
there can be little doubt that the percentage will be 
high. And the excessive drinking that takes place during 
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the Christmas season and over the New Year’s Day 
holiday will undoubtedly account for a large share of 
the total. Time and again, one for the road will mean 
one—or two, or three, or more—for the grave. Un- 
pleasant thoughts are these, but they cry out this month 
for careful consideration. For December 7 marks the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the return of the legalized manufac- 
ture and sale of beverage alcohol in the United States. 
In a syndicated feature article on what has happened 
as a result of repeal, William B. Lipphard, editor emeri- 
tus of this magazine, calls attention to repeal’s “costly, 
terrifying, tragic’ cost to the American people: the 
incredible increase of the number of people who drink; 
the steadily mounting rise in crime; the dangerous rise 
in juvenile delinquency; the immense waste of grain, 
fruit, sugar, and other food elements; the prevalence 
of bootlegging and moonshining, despite the glib as- 
surance that these would be done away with with re- 
peal; the steadily increasing number of alcoholics; and 
the huge casualty list on our highways, as proof that 
beverage alcohol and gasoline do not mix. And yet, 
strange as it may seem, the delegates attending the 
triennial general convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, at Miami Beach, Fla., in October, according 
to a newspaper report, declared social drinking to be 
“completely compatible with Christian theology.” A 
twenty-eight page printed report, entitled “Alcohol, 
Alcoholism, and Social Drinking,” according to The 
New York Times, said that a Christian who drinks 
moderately, with due regard for the feelings of his fel- 
low men, and with a “conscientious care for the claims 
of God,” can drink with “thanksgiving to him for these 
blessings.”” Not because the persons who approved this 
statement are Episcopalians, but because they are re- 
sponsible human beings who ought to know better, we 
must record in sheer disgust and heaviness of heart how 
incredible to us this viewpoint is, and how shocking it 
is when expressed by an influential branch of the Chris- 
tian church. Do Episcopalians ever look at beverage 
alcohol’s tragic balance sheet? 


Shifting Scenes 
In Burma and Thailand 


URMA, under unabated Communist pressure and 

continuous civil war during its first ten years of 
independence, is making a bold and courageous effort 
to preserve a constitutional democracy. To that worthy 
end, Premier U Nu issued a call in September to Gen- 
eral Ne Win, commander-in-chief of the nation’s armed 
forces, to form an interim Government in an effort to 
cope successfully with the “grave disturbance” in the 
nation. In announcing his acceptance, General Ne Win 
said that the Government he proposed would make free 
and fair elections possible, but would not indulge in 
politics. He hoped to stabilize conditions sufficiently to 
permit such an election within about six months. 
Though Burma’s future is unpredictable, there is no 
reason for undue concern, according to Frank N. 
Trager, New York University professor and former 
Point Four director in Burma. Speaking to administra- 
tive staff members of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Societies recently, he said he saw some elements 
of strength in the current situation. Noting that division 
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in U Nu’s own party might well have given the Com- 
munists opportunity to close ranks and become the de- 
ciding force in and after the proposed election, an edi- 
torial in The New York Times said “it was to forestall 
this eventuality” that the premier called upon the army. 
Meanwhile, a bloodless coup was carried out in Thai- 
land. On the ground that Thailand’s nondictator Gov- 
ernment was too weak to deal with the nation’s eco- 
nomic crisis, Field Marshal Sarit Thanarat, the Thai 
army’s strong man, took command of the situation. 
Quickly he made it plain that the new regime would 
continue the nation’s anti-Communist policy in world 
affairs. In Thailand, as in Burma, the future is, of 
course, not entirely clear, but the stand against com- 
munism in both countries augurs well, not only for 
these nations themselves, but for the entire free world. 
Both lands know communism too well to fall for its 
wolf-in-sheep’s-clothing tactics. 


Watchnight Services 
To Herald Jubilee Advance 


ATCHNIGHT SERVICES in many American 

Baptist churches this year will be a time of prayer 
for the success of the Baptist Jubilee Advance, which 
will get under way officially at that time. Six Baptist 
bodies are cooperating in this five-year program of 
evangelism and missions, scheduled for 1959-1964. The 
participating groups are the American Baptist Con- 
vention; the Baptist Federation of Canada; the Na- 
tional Baptist Convention of America; the National 
Baptist Convention of the U.S.A., Inc.; the North 
American Baptist General Conference; and the South- 
ern Baptist Convention. The program for the five years 
is as follows: 

1959-1960: Mission To THE ACADEMIC CoMMUNITY. 
To confront the intellectual circles of our day with new 
and pioneering approaches in evangelism. 

1960-1961: Mission To THE Loca Cuurcn. To re- 
new the churches through a recovery of the Bible and the 
meaning of membership in the family of God. 

1961-1962: Mission To THE UNCHURCHED. To reach 
those not committed to Christ. 

1962-1963: Mission To THE SoctAL Frontiers. To 
address the gospel to the most crucial tragedies in which 
human beings are involved. 

1963-1964: Mission TO THE Wor Db. To consider seri- 
ously the mission of the whole church to the whole world, 
and to learn from those on so-called mission fields as well 


as to serve them. 

1964: THe YEAR OF JuBILEE. To commemorate the 150 
years since the first national organization of Baptists in 
America was formed. 


Heading the American Baptist part of the total pro- 
gram is Jitsuo Morikawa, secretary for evangelism of 
the American Baptist Home Mission Societies. He 
writes: “Renewed listening to the living Word is needed 
if we are to find answers [to the meaning of evangel- 
ism], and enter into the depths of faith and obedience 
which will speak powerfully and relevantly. This is the 
direction in which we must move in evangelism today.” 
Here is a program that gives promise of being perhaps 
the most creative and far-reaching in influence that 
Baptists have ever undertaken on this continent. It 
demands and, we believe, will merit the best that all of 
us have to offer. 
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Mystery or Manifesto: ? 
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NE of the ironic facts of history is the extent to 

which Christians have magnified what they have 
called the mysteries of the gospel and minimized its 
clear, positive, unmistakable manifestoes. 

Various church councils through the centuries have 
spent many long and arduous hours in speculating on 
the nature of God, the person and work of Jesus Christ, 
the personality of the Holy Spirit, the nature of the 
Trinity, the resurrection of the body, heaven and hell, 
the second coming of Christ, and the life everlasting. 
Yet these same church councils have largely overlooked 
the clear statements in the New Testament regarding 
the mission and ministry of Christians here and now. 

a 

About a.p. 300, theological discussion was concerned 
chiefly with the nature of Jesus Christ—how in some 
hidden, mysterious way he linked God and man. As 
usual in such discussions, there were sharp differences 
of opinion, widely divergent points of view. Some theo- 
logians emphasized Jesus’ deity at the expense of his 
humanity, while others emphasized his humanity at 
the expense of his deity. The unsolved problem was so 
to explain Jesus as to retain both his deity and his hu- 
manity, without doing violence to either. 

In the East were two rival schools of thought. In 
Alexandria, the emphasis was on the full deity of Christ, 
theologians declaring that he was of the same substance 
as God the Father. In Antioch, however, theologians said 
that Jesus was of a similar substance as God the Father, 
but subordinate to him in having come from him. So 
developed the Arian controversy, precipitated by the 
teachings of Arius, who taught that before the creation 
of other things, God had created and begotten a Son, 
but that the Son was not equal with the Father. 

The controversy became so heated that the emperor 
Constantine called the bishops of the rival factions to 
Nicea to restore order and to establish doctrinal unity. 
But the Council of Nicea (A.p. 325) was not to have 
the last word on the subject. As the Arians were fewer 
in numbers, their creed was rejected, and Arius and 
two of his supporters were banished; but when the 
bishops returned to their churches they found that the 
people were not ready to accept the council’s decision. 
So the debate continued for more than fifty years—and 
still got nowhere. 

aa 

Another problem arose. Did the divine nature of 
Christ absorb the human, or did the two remain unfused 
in his person? Here, again, were sharp differences of 
opinion. Alexandria said that the two natures were 
fused into a single, undivided personality; Antioch, 
that the two natures remained separate and distinct. 

Out of this debate came three other church councils: 
Constantinople (A.D. 381), Ephesus (a.p. 431), and 
Chalcedon (A.p. 451). After all this discussion a de- 
cision was so phrased as to preserve a middle way be- 
tween the opposite points of view. The person of Christ 
was declared to be of two natures, “without confusion,” 
“without conversion,” “without division,” “without 
separation.” All that after a century and a half of bit- 
ter controversy ! 
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Argument and strife and division continued more 
than two centuries longer. Finally, the sixth general 
council of the church, the third at Constantinople, in 
the year 680, brought the controversy to a close. Out 
of the discussions came the three great historic creeds— 
the Apostles’, the Nicene, and the Athanasian—which 
tended to standardize thinking on the points at issue 
and to cut off further debate. 

So the only gain in all these centuries of contru« lersy 
could be expressed in a creed, to which men migist 
cling with greater or less devotion. And with this gain, 
if such it can be called, was a colossal loss. Farther and 
farther removed from the human scene was the living 
Jesus of Nazareth, the Christ of the Gospels, who had 
inspired his first followers to risk their very lives in 
obedience to his command. Try as hard as they might, 
the theologians could not bottle up that Jesus in a creed. 
The more they insisted on shrouding him in mystery, the 
more they banished him from their midst. Religion gave 
place to theology only at an appalling loss. 

ag 


Now, all that we have said thus far is not to be con- 
strued as meaning that the issues discussed by the his- 
toric church councils were unimportant. They were 
important, and the sincere and honest men who wrestled 
with them deserve the greatest respect. But what a pity 
that the mystery of Christ’s nature took the center of 
the stage, while his nonmysterious manifestoes were 
pushed back to the wings! 

Think, for example, what difference there might 
have been in the life of Christianity if through the long 
centuries of controversy the best minds of Christendom 
had come to grips with what Jesus meant when he said: 
“Not every one who says to me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall 
enter the kingdom of heaven, but he who does the will 
of my Father who is in heaven.” 

Think what difference there might have been after 
nearly four centuries of trying to find out the full mean- 
ing of Jesus’ simple command to Matthew, “Follow 
me’”’; or of all that was in his mind when he said to 
his disciples: “If any man would come after me, let 
him deny himself and take up his cross and follow me.” 

Think what difference there might have been had the 
theologians put their heads together on the meaning of 
this scene: “Jesus went about all the cities and villages, 
teaching in their synagogues and preaching the gospel 
of the kingdom, and healing every disease and every 
infirmity. When he saw the crowds, he had compassion 
on them, because they were harassed and helpless, like 
sheep without a shepherd.” 

Think what even a century of thought on this mani- 
festo might have meant: “Go . . . and make disciples 
of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, teaching them to 
observe all that that I have commanded you; 

We are all aware of the revival of interest in theol- 
ogy today. Very well, but let us make sure that with this 
revival there shall not be a corresponding loss of interest 
in religion. So, in the words of the prophet Amos, “let 
justice roll down as waters, and righteousness as a 
mighty stream.” 
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Ideas That Have Gripped Me 


Number Six in a Series 
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F I COULD SHARE with people one idea and only 
one, there is no doubt what it would be. I would 
share the love of God made known in Jesus. 

Here we find the essence of the religion which Jesus 
lived and which he propagated by every means at his 
disposal, even unto death on the cross. ‘The essence of 
what he taught was this outgoing good will which ex- 
pressed itself in attitudes, deeds, and his own abundant 
life. He came representing a Father who would go to 
great lengths to win our love. The Father cared for us 
while we were sinners. He had compassion on the least 
and the lost. If one rejected his way of life, he looked 
upon him with sorrow and love. If one wasted his life 
and broke his father’s heart, he would be welcomed 
with a feast when he “came to himself.” Threats of 
fire from heaven or hell were not Jesus’ methods of 
teaching people to love God with the whole self, and 
one’s neighbor as oneself. 

It seems to me that one’s hope of redemption, of 
fullness of iife, of immortality, is wrapped up in one’s 
conception of God. Jesus made him known as a God 
of love. That love includes all races, all nations, all 
classes. It includes us all forever. 

A second conviction has gripped me with increasing 
power for thirty years: the total irreconcilability of 
New Testament Christianity and war. 

It is thoroughly understandable how great and honest 
minds can conclude that Christianity, if realistically 
practiced, would not work; that we have no clear-cut 
choice; that freedom also makes demands, and all the 
rest. Yet it does not make sense to me for an informed 
person to argue that the New Testament on any grounds 
can be brought into the justification of modern war. 
If we must go forth to wholesale slaughter, let us admit 
with honest shame that it is apostasy. But we do have 
a good choice. It may lead, even as it did in the case 
of Jesus, to a cross. Christians need once again to hear 
Jesus saying, “Follow me.” 

One other idea has held me in its grasp as I have 
studied the New Testament: namely, the profound, 
realistic insight of this New Covenant. It has demon- 
strated to me a faith that overcomes the world, a love 
that gives glory to life, an immortality of experience 
in time and for eternity. This New Testament as a 
whole points to Jesus, who is “the way, the truth, and 
the life.” In him I find an outlook, a spirit, a power 
with which we can face both the sin within and the sins 
of the social order. He breaks down the walls of hostil- 
ity between peoples. He did it for me. He stands in 
judgment over all discrimination. 

It is easy to say, but hard to do. Believe devoutly in 
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our Father, who is always love; reject all institutions 
which reject the way that leads to life; follow the spirit, 
teachings, example of the New Testament writers; trust 
everything in the hands of God. Yet this is the path that 
a Christian must tread. 

Let us confess that this is no bed of roses. Jesus never 
promised us ease and popularity and success. He prom- 
ised us a cross. He demanded of us self-denial. And 
yet he offered, to those who walked in this way as fol- 
lowers of him, peace that surpasses knowledge, and a 
joy too deep for pain to touch. 

This gospel gives missions a driving motive. Such a 
Father as Jesus came to reveal unites all men in love 
and respect and mutual sharing. Belief in him who is 
Love casts out all our fears. Threats of damnation 
imposed by man-made institutions leave the heart that 
is reconciled to God and man unmoved. J» the recog- 
nition of such a Father, we find freedom and fullness 
of life. 

Today, the world is poised in two camps, with guided 
missiles set in position to destroy each other. Can the 
people of the religion of a second mile, of unlimited 
forgiveness, of a love that in the Master held out to 
the end, find nothing to say? We have been given the 
reconciling word. Why do we not speak it? The church 
has come the closest of all institutions to speaking this 
reconciling word. But its volume has been weak, and 
its tones often out of key. Christians have the power, 
if they would unite in one voice, to call a halt to the 
march toward racial suicide. Will they shout from the 
housetop this message of reconciling love? 

How shall we keep from becoming crackpots and 
fanatics? How test and judge our principles? Certainly 
we must use our minds. We must rely on the Holy Spirit. 
But both these judgments are subjective. What more 
can we do? We can learn from history. But history is 
not enough. The New Testament does not offer a blue- 
print. But it does offer an example, an outlook, a spirit 
that will bring our judgments into focus. Why do we 
not discipline ourselves to master this book, to probe 
its insights, to seek the sources of its power? From its 
diversity there grows the conviction of a larger unity; 
from its amazing revelation of man’s weakness and sin 
there emerges a divine power of redemption; from 
hate that destroys fellowship there shines the light of 
love that brings all things into “perfect harmony”; 
from unbelief that seals a grave there rises the spirit of 
him who is the victor over death. 

Any way you want to say these things, they are the 
ideas which have gripped my heart and mind across 
the years of my ministry. 
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NE OF THE most wonderful summaries of the 

Christmas message of the incarnation is to be found 
in the opening verses of the first chapter of the Letter to 
the Hebrews: “In many and various ways God spoke 
of old to our fathers by the prophets; but in these last 
days he has spoken to us by a Son, whom he appointed 
the heir of all things, through whom also he created the 
world. He reflects the glory of God and bears the very 
stamp of his nature, upholding the universe by his word 
of power” (R.S.V.). 

It is in the very nature of love to communicate. Not 
all of the increasing volume of our United States and 
intercountry mail is business in nature. Sometimes it 
may seem to us that we have time only for business let- 
ters; but on reflection we discover that we write many 
letters which are expressions of human understanding, 
sympathy, and affection. In spite of the grotesque, so- 
phisticated cards on the market today, we find men and 
women turning to the beautiful and expressive messages 
of the Bible to convey their true feelings. 

One is caught up with a start, however, when faced 
with the question, “How often do I write to the un- 
known, the unlovely, the so-called ‘enemies,’ that are 
about me in my little world?” 

That question brings to life the reality of the seeking, 
loving God who has tried by every means to communi- 
cate his truly unselfish, redeeming love to those who 
through the ages have sought him. Such seekers find the 
truth echoed in the words of many of the saints through 
the centuries: “I had not found Thee hadst Thou not 
first found me.” 

We are startled still more when we realize that the 
unknown, the vastly ignorant (by human measure- 
ment), the bestial, the ugly, the sin-scarred, the despis- 
ing, the rejecting, have been and are being sought by 
God’s redeeming love. And the seeking on God’s part 
has been as truly extended to the entire family of man- 
kind as to those who with willing hearts have sought 
redemption. 

Somewhere within this unlimited love of God must 
lie the secret of the miracle of redemption. 

The opening books of Old Testament law and his- 
tory portray the repeated attempts of God to communi- 
cate his love to man. The sacrifices upon God’s altar 
always seemed to me to be picture-book portrayals of 
the grievousness of sin and of God’s gracious offer of 
forgiveness. There were a few who grasped this mean- 
ing and humbled themselves in obedience to the inner 
meaning of humility. But there were many who would 
not heed God’s entreaty, and others who only went 
through the forms and made them an easy and mean- 
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God has come to us in his Son 
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ingless cover for repetitious sins; they were willing to 
sacrifice for sins, but unwilling to cry, “Create in me a 
clean heart, O God.” 

God never gives up. When the symbolic cleansing 
associated with the law failed to lead men to his right- 
eousness, he prepared or captured great, dramatic per- 
sonalities and pictured in them the flaming passion of 
his own outreaching love. There was Hosea, whose re- 
demptive love for an unfaithful wife became a living 
reminder of God’s love that never ceased to be extended 
even to the most willful sinner. There were Micah and 
Amos, who caught the social significance of sin and 
taught men that true righteousness reaches beyond the 
boundaries of individual salvation to the healing of the 
ills of mankind. There was Isaiah, who by the Holy 
Spirit could already in his time point to one “who was 
wounded for our transgressions and bruised for our 
iniquities.” 

Neither symbol nor prophet, however, broke through 
to the sin-insulated human heart with the warmth and 
decisiveness and compelling power that God desired to 
communicate to his wayward children. Hence “in these 
last days he hath spoken to us by a Son.” The message 
of Christmas is Christ, God with us, Emmanuel. God 
came down to us where we were. He spoke to us in a 
human tongue. He experienced at firsthand the tired- 
ness and the strength of a human body, the tricky tides 
of human emotion and temptation. As one among men 
and depending upon the loyalty of his followers, he 
was conscious of their rare moments of insight and the 
bewildering absence of spiritual maturity; it took so lit- 
tle to frighten them, so much to encourage them. In the 
moment of his Gethsemane even his three “best” were 
moved more by their tiredness than by the agonizing of 
his soul as he said yes to Calvary. And when that mo- 
ment came, only the youngest and tenderest of the 
twelve was at the cross; another watched from the dis- 
tance; one threw away the coins of betrayal and picked 
up the rope of suicide; and the others disappeared into 
the night. 

Then came the dawn of resurrection. “Go tell Peter.” 
The risen Christ was still seeking his own, communicat- 
ing his patient love. At Pentecost, the coming of the 
Holy Spirit gave renewal to the meaning of Bethlehem, 
Nazareth, Gethsemane, Calvary, and the resurrection. 

Wherever men have followed the voice of Jesus, there 
it can be truly said this Christmas season, “The people 
who walked in darkness have seen a great light.” 

Above the noise and beauty of the Christmas season, 
may We stop to reflect on the heart of Christmas. May 
we stop to think of Christ, God’s only begotten Son. 
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The Love of God 
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By SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 





God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life —John 3: 16. 


T WAS INEVITABLE, when men began to set 
down in words what Jesus did, and what they 
thought about him, that someone should say one word 
which, perhaps more than any other, should compress 
the whole gospel into one complete statement, as in 
John 3:16. These words from John contain three clear 
statements which concern the background of the in- 
carnation, the fact of the incarnation, and the purpose 
of the incarnation. 

“God so loved the werld . . .” is plainly an assump- 
tion. Nobody knows what goes on in the heart of God, 
except as we judge by his works in the world. Why do 
we believe in the love of God? Other things must attest 
it besides the coming of Christ into the world. This 
may be the supreme, interpretative act of God which 
makes us conclude that his heart is a heart of love. 
But there must be others. 

Creation itself is the first of them. Apart from God, 
how are we to explain the stars and planets, whirling 
forever in immeasurable space? 

The materialist, of course, will say that there is no 
God, that these things need no creation, for they always 
were and always will be. There is nothing behind them 
but the material energies of a material universe. This 
is part of the Communist creed—as fixed and dogmatic 
a creed as ever authoritarian religion laid down. 

So you must take your choice. Go out on any clear, 
crisp winter’s night, and look up into the midnight 
skies, and watch the stars. You can draw back in skep- 
tical refusal to accredit them to God, or you can move 
forward till wonder becomes worship. And if you do 
choose to worship, you will be in good company, in- 
cluding the best scientists. Creation is quite unexplain- 
abie without God. 

Consider also the very uniformity in creation which 
makes science possible. Have you ever thought of the 
connotation of the word “universe,” clearly implying 
oneness throughout, even in the word used by the most 
materialistic of scientists? The fact of truth in human 
life and experience seems to me another attestation of 
God. The deep-hidden desire for purpose and meaning 
in life—where did this come from if it were not divinely 
implanted in us? 

Turn now to the fact of the incarnation: “his only 
begotten Son.” Here is an event with an interpretation. 
The event, the birth of Jesus of Nazareth, no man dis- 
putes. No man with any inkling of history disputes his 
existence, or his profound effect upon the world. He 
lived in a human body. He suffered as we do. He died 
upon a cross. These things are simple facts. 

But this verse speaks of Jesus as God’s “only begotten 
Son.” It puts Jesus in a different category from other 
good men, and from other men altogether. His human- 
ity is not disputed, but this surely implies a unique re- 
lation to God. He is God’s “only begotten Son.” There 
never has been, never will be, another like Christ. 

There remains the question of how we can reconcile 
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the ever-present problem of evil with the love of God. 
No man has ever yet wholly removed the mystery of 
this. But the more one thinks about it, the more one sees 
that our wish that God might have made all evil and 
suffering impossible forever is itself a literal impossi- 
bility. It would negate human freedom. It would make 
life meaningless, because static. There could be no 
growth, and so no character. God chose to make people, 
and this meant freedom to do evil as well as good. 
There can be a will to holy love behind all this. And 
part of God’s purpose is to inspire people everywhere 
to banish from the world as much evil and suffering as 
they can. 

The purpose of the incarnation appears in the final 
phrase, “that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” God did not manifest 
his divine love toward man, nor reveal himself in Christ, 
merely that we might know his nature. He wanted some- 
thing to happen as a result of these things. He wanted 
us not to be lost—not to “perish”—perish as a child 
can perish when lost in the mountains on a cold winter’s 
night, for want of someone’s coming to the rescue. In 
Christ, God came to the rescue. Without him we are 
lost, all of us. 

There are two redemptions: the redemptions from 
evil and futility in this world, and the redemption from 
death and condemnation in the next. Extreme self- 
centeredness is one such hell, where life grows smaller 
and smaller minute by minute, as the whirlpool of water 
gradually circles round and round, getting narrower 
and narrower as it comes to the mouth of the drain, 
and then disappears altogether. Bitter and relentless 
hate is another, feeding upon its own harshness till it 
wears away the very soul in which it dwells, and often 
reflects itself in bodily aches and ailments of a hundred 
kinds. Futility is perhaps the greatest hell of all—mean- 
inglessness, loss of the sense of personal significance and 
of being of use to anyone. From this kind of “perishing,” 
Christ comes to save us. He centers us in himself and 
in others. He puts forgiveness where there was hate. 
He fills life with pulsing meaning, and gives joy in 
place of the old futility. 

And the eternal aspect of it begins here and now, for 
the Christian faith and life are a kind of eternity in 
the midst of time. This goes on, unhindered, unre- 
stricted, unbound by the old ties and tensions of the 
body, in a condition where the body has become a 
“spiritual body” and the life and personality are free 
forever. This is the real and great gift of Christ to us. 
All that he does for us here and now is of great moment 
to us in the present; but his gift of eternal life will 
still be with us even when time no longer exists. 

Amid all the joy of Christmas Day, let our thanks 
well up to God, let our lives pour out in service to 
others, let our wonder turn to worship. Christ was God’s 
Christmas gift to us. This is our Christmas gift to him— 
the only one that he really wants from us. 
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Christian Missions in the New Africa 


Vast, revolutionary changes are taking place in Africa—in physical things, 
in the people, in the whole pattern of life on that great continent. Will 
American Baptists be prepared to meet the missionary challenge soon to come? 


By JAMES L. SPRIGG 
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S THIS was my first trip to Africa, inevitably it 

was a “new Africa” to me! However, even if I 
had visited Africa a decade ago, the picture I saw dur- 
ing the early months of 1958 would still have been a 
new one. 

The evidence of its newness is seen, first, in physical 
things: in the magnificent new buildings of the Univer- 
sity College at Legon, near Accra, Ghana, where the 
meetings of the International Missionary Council were 
held from December 28 to January 8; in the modern- 
istic skyscrapers and broad boulevards of Leopoldville, 
which reminds one of a modern city in Florida or South- 
ern California; in the excellent airport at Kano, Ni- 
geria; in the new residences for American Baptist women 
missionaries in Leopoldville, which were designed by a 
Belgian architect and constructed according to a strict 
government building code; in new factories, new roads, 
and new mining developments. 

At a deeper level we see the new Africa in its people— 
in the leadership emerging in such countries as Ghana 
and Nigeria. During the Ibadan conference, we were 
entertained at tea at the Parliament buildings, where 
we met members of the cabinet. A number of those 
whom I met were Protestant laymen who had been 
educated in England. Their political insight and moral 
integrity should do much to insure political and eco- 
nomic stability whenever Nigeria takes its place along 
with Ghana as an independent state within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

At the deepest level we see the new Africa in the 
revolutionary forces which are changing the whole pat- 
tern of life and thought on that great continent: in the 
growth of nationalism, in the rising racial tensions in 
certain parts of the continent, in the religious develop- 
ments and conflicts, and in the cultural patterns which 
have been so greatly influenced by technological ad- 
vances. 

Americans are more or less familiar with the racial 
tensions in South Africa and in Kenya. The presence of 
white members of the Dutch Reformed Church in South 
Africa, as well as black Africans from the Anglican and 
Methodist communions in that country, led to moments 
of tension in the meetings of both the International 
Missionary Council and the All-Africa Church Confer- 
ence. On the other hand, one cannot help being im- 
pressed with the relative absence of racial animosities 
in such countries as Ghana and Nigeria. In the Belgian 
Congo, the ideal of a multiracial society has been advo- 
cated by the Belgian Government. 

The most disturbing manifestation of nationalism, or 
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of racial identification, is to be found in the “prophet 
movement,” which is particularly strong in the Leo- 
poldville, Sona Bata, and Banza Manteke sections of 
the Belgian Congo. The movement was started many 
years ago by a Congolese Christian named Simon 
Kibangu. Thus, the movement is often referred to as 
Kibanguism. It is the result of an effort to combine 
certain Christian teachings with animistic pre-Christian 
superstitions. Today it has many different forms. It has 
been influenced by Roman Catholicism as well as Prot- 
estantism. One of its forms has been the “holy-water 
movement.” It is not surprising, perhaps, that the primi- 
ive Congolese easily transfer their fetishism from stones 
and sticks to magic water. 

Adherents of the Protestant form of the prophet 
movement tend to look for a black savior, often pray- 
ing in the name of Kibangu rather than Christ. Con- 
golese Christian told me that many people believe the 
white man to have certain secrets of power and success 
which are revealed in the English Bible, but which are 
not carried over in translation in the Kikongo Bible. 
Some feel that the black savior, who would do for Afri- 
cans what Christ does for white people, might be an 
American Negro. Others say that if an American Negro 
missionary were sent to Congo, great crowds would 
come to hear him. The potential political explosiveness 
of such a situation is obvious. 

Since the prophet movement has tended to be strongly 
antiwhite, the Belgian Government has sought to sup- 
press it as a dangerous political force. According to J. H. 
Huizinga, more than twenty-one thousand Congolese 
have been imprisoned or exiled since 1921. Still being 
held at the beginning of 1956 were more than five thou- 
sand. More recently, however, the Government has 
given permission for the movement to meet in the open, 
provided the purpose of the meetings and the content 
of the messages are purely religious, not political. It 
would appear that the Government has decided that 
suppression of the movement would encourage the 
growth of the martyr complex among its adherents. So, 
with considerable trepidation, limited freedom has been 
granted. To this movement all the major Protestant 
groups in the Lower Congo have lost many of their 
fringe members, and in some cases a few of their best 
leaders. 

The population of Africa is about two hundred mil- 
lion. About one-eighth of this number are Christian. 
Chester Bowles states that practically every African 
leader south of the Sahara has been educated in a 
Christian school. Approximately one-half the popula‘ 
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At Union Hospital, Kimpese, Glen W. Tuttle ex- 
amines patients afflicted with tuberculosis of the bone 


tion in the Belgian Congo are Christian, or count them- 
selves a part of the Christian constituency. About four 
million are Roman Catholics, and about two million are 
Protestants. 

Though these figures compare favorably with the 
situation in many of the countries of East Asia, Moslems 
in Africa are increasing at a much more rapid rate than 
are Christians. Islam is no longer confined to the 
Arabic peoples along the Mediterranean shore in North 
Africa, but is rapidly spreading among the peoples of 
Ghana, Nigeria, French West Africa, the Sudan, 
Uganda, and Kenya. Moslems are not numerous in the 
Congo as yet, but our missionaries are becoming in- 
creasingly sensitive to the threat of Islam. 


American BAPTIST WORK includes eight sta- 
tions in the Lower Congo and the Kwango region of 
Western Congo. There are more than fifty thousand 
church members in 120 organized churches, with more 
than one thousand Congolese evangelistic workers. In 
1957, about one hundred thousand patients were 
treated in the seven hospitals, and thirty-five thousand 
pupils were enrolled in the 980 schools under American 
Baptist sponsorship. 

Missionaries in the Congo are, of course, guests of 
the Belgian Government. This Government welcomes 
them partly because of their services in education and 
medical care. The mission program has raised the 
standards of health and education in accord with the 
Government’s policies and goals. So the relationsnip 
through the years has been a cordial one, and the Gov- 
ernment has not interfered with the basic religious 
aspects of the missionary program. 

However, in the light of the political ferment caused 
by the growing Pan-Arabism of the north, the deter- 
mined development of apartheid (with all of its tragic 
consequences) in the Union of South Africa, and the 
increasing measure of self-government among the na- 
tions and territories of British West Africa, the next few 
decades undoubtedly will witness rapid social and politi- 
cal change in the Congo also. 

In my judgment, missionaries must avoid identifica- 
tion with European colonialism, on the one hand, and 
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African nationalism, on the other. We are grateful for 
the cordial relationships between missions, both Catho- 
lic and Protestant, and the Belgian Government, and 
we must acknowledge that our mission work has bene- 
fited greatly from the large measure of freedom which 
has been ours. Yet, at the same time, we must be care- 
ful not to align ourselves against the Africans’ growing 
desire for political freedom. To do so would be to jeop- 
ardize much of the influence which we might have in 
the development of the emerging African church in 
any future independent nation. 

The dilemma which the missionaries face is not un- 
like that which the United States faces in its relation- 
ships to Africa. That we favor eventual self-determina- 
tion for all peoples, is taken for granted. But in the con- 
text of the present world situation, we are closely allied 
with Belgium, Britain, France, and Portugal in NATO 
and in a common political and military front against 
communism. The United States has long been criticized 
for wavering between these two principles. Perhaps this 
position was best expressed by George V. Allen, speak- 
ing at the meeting of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science in Philadelphia in 1956. Mr. 
Allen stated: 

The United States, as a nation, has no selfish interests 
in Africa except the preservation of our own security and 
the fulfillment of our moral obligations as a great power 
and a good people. Because of our origins and traditions, 
we are basically in sympathy with the desire of independ- 
ence and nationhood of the emerging states, but we are 
also friends and allies of the powers who must help to 
shape this new status. This places us in a position from 
which we hope and believe our influence can be ex- 
erted to make the transformation of Africa a process of 
orderly evolution and not one of violent revolution. 


The development of the church in Africa is closely 
related to the economic situation. This is especially evi- 
dent in the Vanga field in the Congo. Though we give 
much credit to early missionaries, whose policies of 
self-support and whose efficiency in administrative pro- 
cedure contributed to the tremendous growth of the 
church in that area, we must also recognize the contri- 
bution of the socio-economic situation. The Vanga 
churches are in one of the more densely populated sec- 
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A typical baptismal scene at Vanga. On this occasion, 
219 persons were baptized ‘to walk in newness of life’ 


tions of the Congo. There is a relatively high degree of 
prosperity, because of the extensive palm-nut planta- 
tions which furnish the palm oil for the large Lever 
Brothers processing plants in the area. ‘Thus the churches 
are large and the people have a dependable means of 
livelihood, thereby assuring the support of the ministry 
and of the educational and missionary programs of the 
church. 


N EW CHALLENGES will face American Baptists 
in the Congo as a result of new economic developments. 
For example, plans are under way for the harnessing 
of the Congo River and the construction of an entirely 
new industrial city at Inga, not far from our Banza 
Manteke and Kimpese stations. Whereas the capacity 
of Grand Coulee is two million kilowatts, the Inga in- 
stallations will have a potential of twenty-six to twenty- 
eight million kilowatts. It is said that eventually the 
Lower Congo may become one of the world’s greatest 
industrial areas, because of this tremendous hydroelec- 
tric power potential. 

The fact that this development will be in the area 
served by American Baptists challenges us with the 
greatest opportunities conceivable. It is obvious that 
our old pattern of evangelism, fashioned for a rural 
tribal society in Africa, will not be sufficient for the 
new day at Inga. Missionaries and Africans meeting at 
Banza Manteke early this year clearly recognized this 
insufficiency when they voted that the Banza Manteke 
Joint Council appoint a committee to study by what 
means an effective program of evangelism can be initi- 
ated once the hydroelectric project at Inga is begun. 

The Belgian Government recognizes the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Societies as an educational 
agency qualified to receive government subsidy. As 
enrollments have increased year by year, the subsidy 
for education has increased. For the year September 1, 
1956, to September 1, 1957, the societies received 
$163,316.70 in subsidies. Yet board appropriations for 
education in the Congo for the calendar year 1957 
totaled only $13,000. 

Someone may ask whether accepting government 
subsidies for educational work in the Congo is not a 
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At Moanza clinic, a mother proudly holds her baby, as 
Nurse Dorothy M. Wiseman and Congolese nurse look on 


violation of the principle of separation of church and 
state. In reply, it should be pointed out, first of all, that 
the schools there have complete freedom in planning a 
religious curriculum and in teaching religion. In the 
second place, there is only a very limited system of 
public education under government auspices in the 
Congo. Nearly all education, therefore, is in the hands 
of either Roman Catholic or Protestant missions. 

Without government subsidies, the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Societies could not possibly carry on 
the extensive program of education in which they are 
now engaged. And if we did not provide schools, many 
children from Baptist families would have no alterna- 
tive to attending Roman Catholic schools if they were 
to receive an education at all. Obviously, this alterna- 
tive would undermine our whole evangelistic effort in 
the Congo. Though we wish that it were not necessary 
to operate schools with government subsidies, in the 
present situation this plan seems the better choice. 

Every American Bapiist station in the Congo has a 
hospital except Leopoldville, where adequate hospital 
facilities are provided by the Belgian Government. 
However, connected with our church at Leopoldville is 
a dispensary, operated under the direction of a Con- 
golese nurse. Treated last year were nearly fifteen thou- 
sand patients. 

The churches in the Congo have shown a steady 
growth, despite the setbacks from the prophet move- 
ment and the growing materialism and secularism. In 
the decade from 1946 to 1956, church membership in- 
creased from 26,062 to 54,353. The most spectacular 
growth was in the Vanga area, where the church mem- 
bership leaped from 6,917 in 1946 to 27,457 in 1956. 

These statistics do not mean much unless they are 
seen in the light of the redeeming love of God as re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ. One cannot participate in a 
great baptismal service at Vanga (often more than three 
hundred are baptized at a single time) without sensing 
deeply the powerful work of the Holy Spirit in building 
the church in this area. 

The various aspects of the work (medical, educa- 
tional, and evangelistic) are interrelated, and all have 
as their clear objective the proclamation of the Lord- 
ship of Jesus Christ in all areas of life. 
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The Validity of Christian Missions 


What is the future of Christian missions in our changing world? 
Does Christianity have a unique contribution to make to mankind? 


By LEONARD GITTINGS 
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FEW MONTHS AGO, I stood on the deck of a 
Belgian freighter, watching a strip of the west 
coast of Africa drop behind as the ship headed through 
the mouth of the mighty Congo toward the open Atlan- 
tic. This was the last stage of a journey of more than 
thirty thousand miles by plane, ship, lake steamer, train, 
and jeep that had taken me to every country of the 
world in which American Baptists have missionary work. 
For four and a half months I had been observing a 
vast panorama. People of many races and speaking 
strange tongues; cities, towns, and villages in unique, 
often exotic, setting; missionaries and mission stations— 
were all a part of it. The teeming multitudes of Tokyo, 
Osaka, Kobe, and Japan’s Inland Sea; the warm- 
hearted Filipinos of Iloilo, Roxas City, and the inland 
barrios; the refugees and regular Chinese inhabitants 
of overcrowded, shack-ridden Hong Kong; the Bud- 
dhist and animistic groups of Bangkok and Chiengmai 
in Thailand, or of Rangoon and Tharawaddy in 
Burma; the Hindu millions of India, where I saw more 
emaciated, hungry, and mutilated people than any- 
where else in the world; and the fascinating (and, to 
me, always lovable) tribesmen of Africa, which con- 
tinent I had just crossed from east to west—I had seen 
them all. 

In the midst of these people and places I had seen 
churches, schools, and hospitals; school children bend- 
ing over desks; patients lying on beds of sickness; and 
Japanese, Filipinos, Thais, Karens, Burmese, Bengalis, 
Telugus, Bakongo, and Bahungana bowing in worship 
in every type of church building. They were links in a 
far-reaching chain of fellowship and activity around the 
earth. 

After the coast of Africa had disappeared, I went to 
my cabin to jot down some notes. What did this pano- 
rama mean? Did these missions, missionaries, national 
Christians, and the various institutions have any real 
significance? Were their activities and message relevant 
and valid in this changing, turbulent world? 


Historical Validity 


Missionary outreach is an intrinsic part of Christi- 
anity. Christians have always felt a compelling urge to 
share their faith. The first disciples of the Master, un- 
doubtedly capturing his own spirit and purpose, “went 
everywhere preaching the word” (Acts 8:4). They 
were profoundly convinced that their experience with 
Christ was something not merely to be enjoyed, but to 
be shared. The remarkable spread of Christianity in the 
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Mediterranean world and beyond during the first cen- 
turies of our era, despite bitter opposition and perse- 
cution, was due to the sense of mission which many 
early Christians of all ranks of society and all callings 
had. 

During the intervening centuries, the conviction that 
they had a unique and needed message and spirit to 
impart roused the followers of Christ to missionary 
effort that expressed itself in various kinds of ministry. 
The term “missions” became the synonym for compas- 
sionate service and helpfulness. All over the world there 
grew up institutions of enlightenment, mercy, and heal- 
ing. Criticism there might have been now and then of 
the methods employed, or even of some of the mission- 
aries themselves, but what they represented was above 
criticism. The historical record became cumulative and 
impressive. The multiple expression of the message and 
spirit of Jesus had demonstrated its value and its valid- 
ity. It affected hosts of individuals and numerous com- 
munities among all the races of mankind for good. | 

The Christian task today is a continuation of that 
historical development. Missionary methods, and even 
missionary vocabularies, are changing. Problems and 
environmental factors are different. But there is not a 
single valid reason for suspending this world ministry. 
Christianity has not lost its uniqueness or its power. 


Humanitarian Validity 


On this world itinerary I looked at the church’s min- 
istry through the eyes of one who had spent three terms 
of service in the Belgian Congo. My wife and I had 
begun our work there more than thirty years previously. 
We had seen every kind of human need and suffering. 
Now I was seeing the need on a world scale, and ob- 
serving both the variety and the extent of the attempt 
of Christians to meet that need. 

Everywhere I saw the sick, the illiterate, the hungry, 
the refugee. New governments in Asia and Africa are 
endeavoring to respond to the needs of these millions, 
but they acknowledge that the task is too big for them 
unaided. There is unlimited opportunity for the over- 
flowing of the Christian spirit of service and witness 
that can alleviate human suffering, dispel fear and 
ignorance, and at the same time offer a desperately 
needed moral and spiritual dynamic. Even governments 
that have placed restrictions upon certain missionary 
activities still recognize the validity of missions in the 
realm of humanitarian service. In India, I found the 
impact of the total Christian witness, national as well 
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as “missionary,” both important and appreciated. And 
there are still more missionaries in that country than 
ever before. 

As I visited Christian centers and downtown churches 
in Bangkok, Rangoon, or Tokyo; refugee camps and a 
tuberculosis sanitarium in Hong Kong; hospitals in the 
Philippines and India; and leper colonies in Thailand 
and Africa, I found myself remembering over and over 
again the words of Christ to the first twelve missionaries 
whom he sent out: “As ye go, preach, saying, “The king- 
dom of heaven is at hand.’ Heal the sick, cleanse the 
lepers, raise the dead, cast out demons. Freely ye have 
received, freely give.” 

I should like to mention by name many of those 
whom I saw trying to fulfill this commission, but space 
does not permit. Let one of our veteran missionaries, 
however, represent the rest. Carol E. Jameson guided 
me through the great hospital and Christian Medical 
College at Vellore, South India. Quietly efficient in the 
administration of her department of gynecology, es- 
teemed by her colleagues, compassionate in her min- 
istry to the patients, deeply concerned with the evangel- 
istic task of this famous medical center, this radiant and 
refined Christian woman was a worthy representative 
of those who have gone out to minister in the name of 
Christ. 

Is not the ministry of healing and hope valid where- 
ever men and women suffer? 


Cultural Validity 


I am not of those who identify Americanism with 
Christianity, nor do I believe that the Christian faith 
must be expressed in foreign lands by Western terms, 
symbols, or methods. Still less do I suggest that Amer- 
ican or European culture should be imposed upon peo- 
ples of other cultures by Christian or other agencies. 
There are cultural values in Japan, India, and Africa 
that need to be understood and respected. 

Nevertheless, there are cultural blessings in the lands 
of the so-called “older churches” that need to be shared 
with the rest of the world. Many of these blessings have 
come to Western peoples as the result of Christian in- 
fluences and teaching, and missionaries have been 
among the foremost in bringing some of these privi- 
leges to less-fortunate parts of the earth. Special kinds 
of knowledge, technical skills, literacy programs, and 
methods of education can with perfect propriety be im- 
parted through Christian channels, and have indeed 
been welcomed by hundreds of thousands of people 
everywhere who have found a fuller life through such 
knowledge, skills, and methods. 

Such cultural exchanges, advocated by all great mis- 
sionaries of the past and the present, have been in part 
responsible for creating the “reservoir of good will” 
about which the late Wendell L. Willkie wrote. We do 
not need less of this, but more. The representative of 
Christ is not attempting to destroy anything that has 
value in another cultuie; he seeks to give, to add. Is 
this wrong? Of course, such a contribution must be 
made without condescension or arrogance or ulterior 
motives. Then it can become one of the great unifying 
forces our divided world needs, possibly greater in the 
final analysis than even international treaties or com- 
mercial transactions. 
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Non-Christians have sometimes been quicker to see 
the international and intercultural implications of mis- 
sions than many Christians. Christianity has in it a uni- 
versal appeal and claim that a world religion should 
have. It acts upon culture, though it is not the product 
or possession of any one culture. Jesus transcends all cul- 
tures and attracts men and women of all cultures. ‘The 
assertion that “every tongue shall confess that he is 
Lord” has something logical, almost inevitable, about 
it. More than any other, Christ belongs to all time and 
to all the world. 


Theological Validity 


The central theological fact of Christianity is a Per- 
son—Jesus of Nazareth. There has been on one like 
him in human history. No one else ever made the claims 
for himself that Jesus did; neither did any other among 
the leaders and teachers of mankind lay such demands 
upon those whom he called to follow him as Jesus did. 
He claimed unconditional surrender of life from his dis- 
ciples, and offered the highest satisfaction and triumph 
to those who would deny themselves, take up the cross, 
and follow him. He claimed to be “the way, the truth, 
and the life.’ And through the centuries men of all 
races have found through personal experience that his 
claims are true. 

Neither Hinduism nor Buddhism has such a Medi- 
ator, nor even a personal God. Islam has God, but he 
is the stern sovereign, governing by decree, far removed 
from struggling human existence. Yet among Islamic 
thinkers today there is the quest for what they call “a 
redemptive principle.’ Jesus is more than a redemptive 
principle. He is the Redeemer, who has brought untold 
millions face to face with a loving, redeeming God. 

In the world church, the man-man relationship finds 
a theological and a practical expression. Men become 
bound to each other in a fellowship that centers in a 
common faith in, and a common love for, Jesus Christ. 
They become animated by the same spirit, seek to walk 
a similar way of life. We admit that Christians have not 
always lived up to the teaching of their Master, nor 
have they yet fully realized the unity that is the ulti- 
mate goal. Yet the underlying communion is very real. 
They have a central message of Christ’s forgiving and 
transforming love, and a basic and universal accept- 
ance of the true nature of the Christian life. From Japan 
to Africa. I worshiped with people of many races, who 
used many tongues. We were part of a great fellowship 
that spans the continent and oceans. It was proof that 
what we still call “missions,” with its emphasis upon 
“one Lord” and “one church,” is making a tremendous 
contribution to the world. 

Some may urge that today we ought to stress pri- 
marily the humanitarian and cultural factors. If, how- 
ever, we reject the historical validity of the Christian 
mission, we weaken the foundations on which the 
church has been built, and at the same time we cast 
aside a mighty testimony to the effectiveness of the mis- 
sionary outreach. If we discard the theological validity, 
we lose the dynamic that lies at the heart of Christian 
missions, and a distinctively Christian witness is de- 
stroyed. We need a living Christ and a living church 
to give meaning and direction to the universal claims 
of the Christian faith. 
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PREAMBLE 


WHEREAS recognition of the inherent dignity and of the 
equal and inalienable rights of all members of the hu- 
man family is the foundation cf freedom, justice and 
peace in the world, 

WHEREAS disregard and contempt for human rights 
have resulted in barbarous acts which have outraged 
the conscience of mankind, and the advent of a world 
in which human beings shall enjoy freedom of speech 
and belief and freedom from fear and want has been 
proclaimed as the highest aspiration of the common 
people, 

WHEREAS it is essential, if man is not to be compelled 
to have recourse, as a last resort, to rebellion against 
tyranny and oppression, that human rights should be 
protected by the rule of law, 

WHEREAS it is essential to promote the development of 
friendly relations between nations, 


WHEREAS the peoples of the United Nations have in the 
Charter reaffirmed their faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the human person 
and in the equal rights of men and women and have 
determined to promote social progress and better stand- 
ards of life in larger freedom, 

WHEREAS Member States have pledged themselves to 
achieve, in co-operation with the United Nations, the 
promotion of universal respect for and observance of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms, 


WHEREAS a common understanding of these rights and 
freedoms is of the greatest importance for the full reali- 
zation of this pledge, 


NOW THEREFORE 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


proclaims 
THIS UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN 


RIGHTS as a common standard of achievement for all 
peoples and all nations, to the end that every individual 
and every organ of society, keeping this Declaration 
constantly in mind, shall strive by teaching and educa- 
tion to promote respect for these rights and freedoms 
and by progressive measures, national and interna- 
tional, to secure their universal and effective recognition 
and observance, both among the peoples of Member 
States themselves and among the peoples of territories 
under their jurisdiction. 

ARTICLE | All human beings born free and equal in 
dignity and rights. They are endowed with reason and 
conscience and should act towards one another in a 
spirit of brotherhood. 

ARTICLE 2 Everyone is entitled to all the rights and 
freedoms set forth in this Declaration, without distinc- 
tion of any kind, such as race, colour, sex, language, 
religion, political or other opinion, national or social 
origin, property, birth or other status. 

Furthermore, no distinction shall be made on the basis 
of the political, jurisdictional or international status 
of the country or territory to which a person belongs, 
whether it be independent, trust, non-self-governing or 
under any other limitation of sovereignty. 
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UNIVERSAL DECLARATO! 


Adopted and proclaimed by the ¢ 
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ARTICLE 3. Everyone has the right to life, liberty and 
security of person. 


ARTICLE 4 No one shall be held in slavery or servitude; 
slavery and the slave trade shall be prohibited in all 
their forms. 


ARTICLE 5 No one shall be subjected to torture or to 
cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or punishment. 


ARTICLE 6 Everyone has the right to recognition every- 
where as a person before the law. 


ARTICLE 7 All are equal before the law and are en- 
titled without any discrimination to equal protection of 
the law. All are entitled to equal protection against any 
discrimination in violation of this Declaration and 
against any incitement to such discrimination. 


ARTICLE 8 Everyone has the rght to an effective rem- 
edy by the competent national tribunals for acts violat- 
ing the fundamental rights granted him by the consti- 
tution or by law. 


ARTICLE 9 No one shall be subjected to arbitrary ar- 
rest, detention or exile. 


ARTICLE 10 Everyone is entitled in full equality to a 
fair and public hearing by an independent and impar- 
tial tribunal, in the determination of his rights and obli- 
gations and of any criminal charge against him. 


ARTICLE 11 (1) Everyone charged with a penal of- 
fence has the right to be presumed innocent until proved 
guilty according to law in a public trial at which he has 
had all the guarantees necessary for his defence. 

(2) No one shall be held guilty of any penal offence 
on account of any act or omission which did not consti- 
tute a penal offence, under national or international 
law, at the time when it was committed. Nor shall a 
heavier penalty be imposed than the one that was 
applicable at the time the penal offence was committed. 


ARTICLE 12 No one shall be subjected to arbitrary 
interference with his privacy, family, home or corre- 
spondence, nor to attacks upon his honour and reputa- 
tion. Everyone has the right to the protection of the 
law against such interference or attacks. 


ARTICLE 13 (1) Everyone has the right to freedom of 
movement and residence within the borders of each 
State. 

(2) Everyone has the right to leave any country, in- 
cluding his own, and to return to his country. 


ARTICLE 14 (1) Everyone has the right to seek and 
to enjoy in other countries asylum from persecution. 
(2) This right may not be invoked in the case of 
prosecutions genuinely arising from non-political crimes 
or from acts contrary to the purposes and principles of 
the United Nations. 

ARTICLE 15 (1) Everyone has the right to a nation- 
ality. 

(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his na- 
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tionality nor denied the right to change his nationality. 


ARTICLE 16 (1) Men and women of full age, without 
any limitation due to race, nationality or religion, have 
the right to marry and to found a family. They are en- 
titled to equal rights as to marriage, during marriage 
and at its dissolution. 

(2) Marriage shall be entered into only with the free 
and full consent of the intending spouses. 

(3) The family is the natural and fundamental group 
unit of society and is entitled to protection by society 
and the State. 


ARTICLE 17 (1) Everyone has the right to own prop- 
erty alone as well as in association with others. 

(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his prop- 
erty. 


ARTICLE 18 Everyone has the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion; this right includes 
freedom to change his religion or belief, and freedom, 
either alone or in community with others and in public 
or private, to manifest his religion or belief in teaching, 
practice, worship and observance. 


ARTICLE 19 Everyone has the right to freedom of 
opinion and expression; this right includes freedom to 
hold opinions without interference and to seek, receive 
and impart information and ideas through any media 
and regardless of frontiers. 


ARTICLE 20 (1) Everyone has the right to freedom of 
peaceful assembly and association. 

(2) No one may be compelled to belong to an associa- 
tion. 


ARTICLE 21 (1) Everyone has the right to take part 
in the government of his country, directly or through 
freely chosen representatives. 

(2) Everyone has the right of equal access to public 
service in his country. 

(3) The will of the people shall be the basis of the 
authority of government; this will shall be expressed 
in periodic and genuine elections which shall be by 
universal and equal suffrage and shall be held by secret 
vote or by equivalent free voting procedures. 


ARTICLE 22 Everyone, as a member of society, has the 
right to social security and is entitled to realisation, 
through national effort and international co-operation 
and in accordance with the organisation and resources 
of each State, of the economic, social and cultural rights 
indispensable for his dignity and the free development 
of his personality. 


ARTICLE 23 (1) Everyone has the right to work, to 
free choice of employment, to just and favourable con- 
ditions of work and to protection against unemploy- 
ment. 

(2) Everyone, without any discrimination, has the right 
to equal pay for equal work. 

(3) Everyone who works has the right to just and 
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favourable remuneration insuring for himself and _ his 
family an existence worthy of human dignity, and 
supplemented, if necessary, by other means of social 
protection. 

(4) Everyone has the right to form and to join trade 
unions for the protection of his interests. 


ARTICLE 24 Everyone has the right to rest and leisure, 
including reasonable limitation of working hours and 
periodic holidays with pay. 

ARTICLE 25 (1) Everyone has the right to a standard 
of living adequate for the health and well-being of 
himself and of his family, including food, clothing, 
housing and medical care and necessary social services, 
and the right to security in the event of unemployment, 
sickness, disability, widowhood, old age or other lack of 
livelihood in circumstances beyond his control. 

(2) Motherhood and childhood are entitled to special 
care and assistance. All children, whether born in or 
out of wedlock, shall enjoy the same social protection. 


ARTICLE 26 (1) Everyone has the right to education. 
Education shall be free, at least in the elementary and 
fundamental stages. Elementary education shall be com- 
pulsory. Technical and professional education shall be 
made generally available and higher education shall be 
equally accessible to all on the basis of merit. 

(2) Education shall be directed to the full develop- 
ment of the human personality and to the strengthen- 
ing of respect for human rights and fundamental free- 
doms. It shall promote understanding, tolerance and 
friendship among all nations, racial or religious groups, 
and shall further the activities of the United Nations 
for the maintenance of peace. 

(3) Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of 
education that shall be given to their children. 


ARTICLE 27. (1) Everyone has the right freely to par- 
ticipate in the cultural life of the community, to enjoy 
the arts and to share in scientific advancement and its 
benefits. 

(2) Everyone has the right to the protection of the 
moral and material interests resulting from any scien- 
tific, literary or artistic production of which he is the 
author. 


ARTICLE 28 Everyone is entitled to a social and inter- 
national order in which the rights and freedoms set 
forth in this Declaration can be fully realised. 


ARTICLE 29 (1) Everyone has duties to the community 
in which alone the free and full development of his 
personality is possible. 

(2) In the exercise of his rights and freedoms, everyone 
shall be subject only to such limitations as are deter- 
mined by law solely for the purpose of securing due 
recognition and respect for the rights and freedoms of 
others and of meeting the just requirements of morality, 
public order and the general welfare in a democratic 
society. 

(3) These rights and freedoms may in no case be exer- 
cised contrary to the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. 

ARTICLE 30 Nothing in this Declaration may be in- 
terpreted as implying for any State, group or person any 
right to engage in any activity or to perform any act 
aimed at the destruction of any of the rights and free- 
doms set forth herein. 
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Among the Current Books 





CHRISTIAN UNITY IN NORTH 
AMERICA: A SYMPOSIUM. 
Edited by J]. Robert Nelson. The 
Bethany Press. $3.50. 


Christian unity is one of the most 
discussed issues of our time. This book 
consists of articles by eighteen differ- 
ent men from various branches of 
Protestantism, giving their views on 
various aspects of the subject. Regret- 
tably absent are articles written by 
Eastern Orthodox and Roman Cath- 
olic writers, not because no such arti- 
cles were produced for the Oberlin 
Conference, but because none was in 
quite the right form for this sym- 
posium. All sorts of points of view are 
represented, and assertions made with 
force in one chapter are contradicted 
in another. But there is material here 
that is most interesting for the mod- 
ern churchman. This book should be 
read with Paul S. Minear’s The Na- 
ture of the Unity We Seek, which is 
the Oberlin volume, and George L. 
Hunt’s A Guide to Christian Unity. 


THE TABLE OF OUR LORD: A 
COMMUNION ENCYCLOPE- 
DIA. Edited by Charles L. Wallis. 
Harper & Brothers. $3.95. 


Charles L. Wallis, the indefatigable 
editor-compiler, has prepared this 
book, which should be most helpful 
to the minister. It is a treasury of re- 
sources for the communion service. It 
suggests 8 different orders of service, 
gives 40 communion prayers, 168 
meditations on the meaning of the 
Supper, and makes many suggestions 
for appropriate hymns and other music 
of the service. Included is a wealth 
of additional materials, such as calls 
to worship, invocations, benedictions, 
Scripture readings, and poems, which 
may be used in the communion serv- 
ice. The communion service should 
be a feast of joy. It comes with tre- 
mendous regularity in almost every 
Christian church, though more fre- 
quently in some churches than in 
others. The minister who values this 
service and seeks to make it meaning- 
ful, is always on the alert for some- 
thing new, stimulating, and challeng- 
ing. This book will help. : 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN ENGLISH. Translated 
by J. B. Phillips. The Macmillan 
Company. $6.00. 


Translations of the New Testament 
into modern English are nothing new 
in our day. There are many of them, 
of varying degrees of excellence. One 
of the best, and most popular, is that 
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by J. B. Phillips, which has appeared 
in four separate volumes since 1948: 
Letters to Young Churches, The Gos- 
pels, The Young Church in Action, 
and The Book of Revelation. The 
publishers say that sales for the first 
of these have been more than a mil- 
lion copies, and that they have re- 
ceived more requests to quote from 
this book than from any other book 
they have ever published. Now, hap- 
pily, the four volumes are combined 
in one well-printed, tastefully bound 
volume. Readers already familiar with 
the Phillips translations will welcome 
the single-volume edition, and new 
readers, many of them, will discover 
through its pages just how vivid, how 
vibrant the language of the New Tes- 
tament is. 


THE STORY OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH. By Winthrop S. 
Hudson. Harper & Brothers. $2.25. 


In one hundred pages Professor 
Hudson tells the story of the Christian 
church. This book does not pretend 
to tell the whole story of the church, 
but it does try to hit the high spots 
and give a bird’s-eye view of Christian 
history. The author knows what is sig- 
nificant and dedicates it to study 
groups in church and on campus who 
have an ecumenical interest. Begin- 
ning by asking what the church is, and 
what lessons may be learned from the 
past, a rapid survey of church history 
is given. An attempt is made to point 
up the meaning of the past for mod- 
ern men, and what the modern Chris- 
tian community in our day ought to 
do. So the book helps any man under- 
stand his church and how to help fur- 
ther its life. A renewed interest in the 
church, one of the conspicuous fea- 
tures of our time, reflects itself in stu- 
dent “bull sessions” and in informal 
adult discussions. To the furthering 
of the enkindling of the life of the 
church, this excellent volume is sent 
on its way. 


INTRODUCING NEW _ TESTA- 
MENT THEOLOGY. By Archi- 
bald M. Hunter. The Westminster 
Press. $2.50. 

This is an interesting brief study of 
the ministry of Jesus and the preach- 
ing of the gospel of the kingdom of 
God. The kingdom of God is the 
dominant theme of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels. Jesus believed the kingdom to 
be a present reality in himself and in 
his ministry. The resurrection meant 
the vindication of this kingdom- 
righteousness, the defeat of death, and 
the assurance of a continuing ministry 


for the church. There is an interesting 
chapter in this book or the “twilight 
period,” the period between a.p. 30 
and a.p. 50, the “pre-Pauline period,” 
about which we know so little in gen- 
eral. The rest of the book deals with 
the four great interpreters of Jesus in 
the early years—Paul, Peter, the 
writer to the Hebrews, and the author 
of the Gospel of John. 


FOUR EXISTENTIALIST THEO- 
LOGIANS. An Anthology Edited 
by Will Herberg. Doubleday & 
Company, Inc. $4.00. 

This is a reader selected by Profes- 
sor Herberg from the works of Jacques 
Maritain, Nicolas Berdyaev, Martin 
Buber, and Paul Tillich. Prepared for 
theological and _ philosophical | stu- 
dents, it gives a precipitate of the 
writings of these men. The editor has 
written an introduction and _bio- 
graphical notes. These four existen- 
tialists are very much in the thinking 
of philosophers and theologians today. 
They have a similar ontology. If any 
of them should deny being an existen- 
tialist, as Maritain might, saying he 
is Thomist, it is still true that they 
have existentialist bent. Their starting 
point is the “human situation.” Each 
of them has his own strong personal- 
istic emphasis. They are all men with 
a social concern. In marked contrast 
with the Barthian and quasi-Barthian 
schools, they all have an apologetic- 
cultural interest. These men are trail- 
blazers for the movement of thought 
that is trying to go beyond positiv- 
ism, naturalism, and scientism. This is 
a book for the student, not for the 
common reader. 


THE SPIRIT OF AMERICAN 
CHRISTIANITY. By Ronald E. 
Osborn. Harper & Brothers. $3.75. 


Intelligent laymen will appreciate 
this thoughtful book, wide in scope 
and thorough in scholarship, but writ- 
ten in “newspaper English.” It com- 
presses three hundred and fifty years 
of church history in the United States 
into less than two hundred and fifty 
pages, but does it with such clear di- 
visions and interesting observations 
that it is never hard reading. Professor 
Osborn “speaks the truth in love.” His 
evaluations of fundamentalism, the 
new orthodoxy, and liberalism, are 
trenchant without being acid. Of 
greatest interest, perhaps, is his last 
chapter, in which he discusses the cur- 
rent “return to religion” and, in the 
role of critic and prophet, points to 
the dangers of a popularity purchased 
by conformity. If every Baptist deacon 
would ponder and absorb the chal- 
lenges of this book, the Baptist pastors 
of our land would enjoy even more of 
their understanding and loyal backing. 
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Whose Birthday Is It? 


By CLIFFORD P. MACDONALD 


T IS a time-honored custom to re- 
member our loved ones on their 
birthdays. To our acquaintances we 
send cards, but to those we know and 
love the best we send gifts to show our 
affection and consideration. Many 
businesses give their employees the 
day off on their birthdays. We spend 
millions of dollars each year to insure 
a happy birthday for our friends and 
loved ones. Cakes and parties make 
birthdays a joyous occasion—a time 
when he whose birthday is being cele- 
brated ‘s king for a day. It is his day 
—a fact readily acknowledged by all 
his friends and his business associates. 
Christ’s birthday is _ celebrated 
around the entire world every year on 
December 25. It is, however, no longer 
solely a Christian holiday, but a sea- 
son when atheists, agnostics, and peo- 
ple of many other religions, including 
the Jewish faith, celebrate by the ex- 
changing of gifts. Celebration of Chris- 
mas among non-Christians is a good 
thing, because the birth of no other 
man in the history of the world is so 
universally acknowledged. And, as 
Christians, it gives us the opportunity 
of reminding the world that this is 
Christ’s birthday and should be so 
celebrated. 

Today, though, too few Christians 
come as did the Wise Men and lay 
gifts at the feet of the Christ child. 
Now, gifts are laid under the Christ- 
mas tree, not for him who was born 
on this day, but for one another. 

Are you giving to Christ this Christ- 
mas? You can do so by giving to his 
work and to the carrying out of his 
commandment to go into all the 
world, to “teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit.” You can do this through the 
world mission of the American Baptist 
Convention. Through your conven- 
tion you bring Christ to the people of 
the Belgian Congo, India, Thailand, 
Burma, the Philippines, Japan, Hong 
Kong, Latin America, and throughout 
our own United States, including our 
newest state of Alaska. 

Ministering in Christ’s name, you 
by your gifts not only teach these peo- 
ples about Christ, but also put the 
ministries of the gospel of Christ in 
action. Your gifts establish hospitals 
and dispensaries whereby these people 
may receive medical assistance and 
healing of the body. Christ, through- 
out his ministry, healed the sick. You, 
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Above is a reproduction of the end- 
of-the-year poster, provided by the 
Council on Missionary Cooperation 
to assist American Baptist churches 
in their year-end emphasis programs. 
Offering envelopes are also avail- 
able. Send for this material promptly 


ministering in his name, are doing 
the same on our mission fields around 
the world. Christ through his teaching 
brought to the world a new way of 
life and of living. You, through your 
mission schools and colleges, are doing 
the same thing in his name. Christ re- 
vealed the truth about himself and 
God’s love. You, through your mis- 
sion churches, chapels, and preaching 
stations, are revealing this same gospel 
to millions of people on our mission 
fields each year. 

Give to Christ this Christmas 
through your church and its world 
mission, and fulfill the words of Christ, 
“As ye have done it unto the least of 
these, my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” 


Witnessing for Christ 

With the opening of the Baptist 
Jubilee Advance the first of the year, 
we will be joining thousands of Bap- 
tists in a program whose ultimate 
goal is “Every Baptist Witnessing for 
Christ.” 

As we search the Scriptures and 
gain new insight into the Word of 
God, we shall find our faith streng- 
ened, our minds stimulated, and our 
lives greatly enriched. We shall also 
find that one of our greatest needs is 
for trained leaders in our churches, 





for men and women who, having 
found a new strength and purpose to 
life because of Christ, want others to 
find him, too. 

Faced with the realization that we 
have personal responsibility to our 
Lord, our church, and our fellow men, 
we shall be considering ways in which 
we may best fulfill that responsibility 
—how we may witness most effec- 
tively for Christ. As Baptists, we shall 
want to know the contribution our 
denomination is making to the cause 
of Christ around the world; the chal- 
lenges awaiting us in evangelism, edu- 
cation, leadership training, and mis- 
sions; the human needs that are being 
met and those that still lie unanswered. 

We have an investment in the lives 
of our missionaries and denomina- 
tional workers at home and abroad. 
Yet how many of us are familiar with 
these workers—where they are and 
what they are doing? How many of 
us know about the changes taking 
place on our mission fields both at 
home and overseas; the work of our 
Baptist educational centers; the im- 
pact of the Christian church on the 
community? How many of us know 
what strides our denomination is mak- 
ing in the areas of racial integration, 
Christian education, and the training 
of young people and adults to face the 
complexities and strains of modern 
living? 

The 1959 A Book of Remembrance 
gives us this information. It presents 
the exciting and ever-new story of 
American Baptists at work for Christ 
—on the far-flung frontiers of the 
globe; in our schools, colleges, 
churches, state conventions, and city 
societies. And it lists the names and 
addresses of missionaries and other 
denominational workers, their birth- 
days and the fields in which they are 
working. In this stirring and up-to- 
date account of our Baptist outreach, 
we see the impact of our total Baptist 
witness and the opportunities await- 
ing us. 

Many excellent leaflets and book- 
lets on all aspects of convention work 
are available from the Department of 
Literature, 152 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. Some have been writ- 
ten to acquaint new church members 
with the beliefs of American Baptists, 
their organization, mission work, and 
interdenominational endeavors; others 
tell about our work at home and over- 
seas. Through these materials, insight 
is gained into what can be accom- 
plished when the hearts and minds of 
men and women are moved to action 
for Christ. The story of changed lives, 
reborn through the power of Christ, 
is still the most thrilling mankind can 
ever hear. aoe 

If the work of our denomination 1s 
to go forward in the days ahead, then 
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we must double our efforts in the sup- 
port of its programs, in witnessing for 
Christ, and in dedicating ourselves to 
building a better world for him. 

Giving of our best in partnership 
with God, we shall be helping to build 
that world. Yesterday has gone, and 
with it its opportunities. Tomorrow is 
yet to come. But today, with its myriad 
challenges and needs, lies before us. 
There is no limit to what we can ac- 
complish under God. 


Family and Evangelism Films 

In the new motion picture Does 
Christ Live in Your Home? the Bob 
Cartwright family discovers that fam- 
ily Worship is the spiritual foundation 
for a Christian home, and that one can 
stand for his convictions in the face of 
possible ridicule. You will want to 
know more about Bob Cartwright and 
how he discovered that regular family 
worship was important to all his fam- 
ily. You may order this film, and other 
visual materials on family worship, 
from your Baptist Film Library. 

Other motion pictures include Bible 
on the Table and Faith of Our Fam- 
ilies. May we suggest two filmstrips— 
At Home with God and Christians 
Worship. 

Serving Christ is a new evangelistic 
motion picture that tells the story of 
‘Tom Clark. He shows real Christian 
concern for his business associates, 
helping them to solve their problems 
by making room for Christ in their 
hearts and lives. Missionary to Walk- 
er’s Garage, Workers Forward with 
God, A Boy and His Bible, and To- 
gether with Christ can also be used to 
emphasize the evangelistic theme. 

Plan a program to include one of 
these films. Order from your nearest 
Baptist Film Library. 
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Co-workers Ouer the Seas 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





Christmas on Mission Fields 


Burma 


[It’s Christmas in Burma! What a 
very busy and happy time getting 
ready for this day! The missionaries 
must remember, not only to give gifts 
to students and teachers, but also to 
send out packages of used cards, pen- 
cils, and other small articles with the 
students who are going out for their 
usual Christmas visits. 

[Last year there were six programs, 
each held in a different area. The stu- 
dents did all the planning of the pro- 
grams and coaching of the children 
who sang songs, carols, recited Bible 
verses, and presented little tableaux. 
There was also a musical program at 
the college church, The Messiah, by 
the combined choirs of Rangoon. The 
missionaries tell us:] 


We passed a Christian village with 
a little church and a fine pastor. They 
invited their non-Christian neighbors 
to hear the Christmas message and 
afterward fed them with mohinga, a 
rice-noodle dish with fish gravy. There 
must have been between two and three 
hundred present. The Divinity School 
and Burmese Seminary also give 
Christmas parties. There are ten-day 
evangelistic trips, starting the morning 
of December 23. This program in- 
cludes talks, sermons, Bible stories, 
anthems, and plays. Many non-Chris- 
tians attend these meetings. 

Of course, the climax for the chil- 
dren was the distribution of gifts at 
the end. Most of the children are very 
poor, and so we try to include a piece 
of clothing for each, plus a bag of 
peanuts, sweets, a balloon, and some 
little toy, or notebook and pencil. Our 
gifts are very simple, but they bring 
a great deal of joy. 

The giving is not always on our 
part. At Bainnehgone, before we left 
that evening, one mother escorted me 
to her little hut and presented me 
with the one bit of beauty she had 
around the place—a big tin of bloom- 
ing chrysanthemums. I hated to take 
it away from their home, but could 
not refuse. 

We did not forget our own group, 
although the girls did not have a 
Christmas dinner. One evening we 
had a little Christmas party for them 
and the school servants and families, 
with gifts for all. Then we hired a bus 
to take the school girls to 2 musical 
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program at the college church. A play 
on the “Prodigal Son” was very well 
received, as the message was so perti- 
nent to everyday life. More than a 
hundred tracts were distributed in all 
villages. 

Marion A. BEEBE 

Dorortny E. Ricu 


Thailand 

How can it feel like Christmas when 
the temperature is 90 degrees and the 
fact that there is little of the atmos- 
phere of Christmas in a Buddhist 
country? To be sure, there are some 
“Merry Christmas” signs in the larger 
stores in Bangkok, and cards are dis- 
played in various stationery stores, 
but little is done about Christmas ex- 
cept in the churches. Many of the 
Christians have no celebration in the 
home, as the rest of the family may 
be Buddhist. 

Our Christmas began months ago 
with rehearsals for our cantata. Friday 
evening was the Christmas party of 
the English Club. For weeks various 
classes had been practicing carols. 
The program began with a short testi- 
mony by a young Christian in our 
Bible class, who spoke on “What 
Christmas Means to Me.” It was one 
of the thrilling things about Christmas 
to hear his earnest presentation, and 
to have worked through his message 
with him. He kept saying, “But, 
Ma’am, we must tell them so they will 
know about God’s love for them.” 

It is hard to tell just how many have 
heard the Christmas story this Christ- 
mas, but surely many have been 
reached through the Community 
Christian Center, and we trust that 
the seed will continue to take root and 
grow. The students really put energy 
and time into the production of Tol- 
stoy’s “Where Love Is, God Is,” and 
although all could not understand, 
all enjoyed the acting. After the ex- 
change of gifts (each one had brought 
a gift) the class presented the teach- 
ers with gaily wrapped parcels, and 
refreshments were served—cold drink, 
cookies, Chinese candy, and bananas. 
All went home feeling that we had 
had a happy evening together. 

Louise M. GIrFin 


Japan 
“The world’s largest city last night 
held its annual Christmas Eve binge, 
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a fabulous mixture of church carols 
and a pagan bacchanalia followed by a 
king-sized hangover,” stated a Tokyo 
newspaper. This should give you the 
picture. After one hundred years of 
Protestant Christian work in Japan, 
Christmas, at least, is well known here. 
But the Japanese have adopted more 
of our culture and civilization than we 
might wish they had. In the matter 
of the celebration of Christmas, I 
think the Japanese far outstrip Amer- 
icans—though the real meaning is 
rather noticeably lacking in the ob- 
servance here. 

Forgotten by the bulk of the cele- 
brants, a small minority of Christians 
observed the birthday of the Christ 
child quietly at church services and in 
gatherings at home or with friends. In 
our schools and related groups, Christ- 
mas was observed quietly and rever- 
ently. We entertained approximately 
180 students and faculty in our home. 

Rev. AND Mrs. R. P. JENNINGS 


Our Christmas celebration included 
both morning Bible class and church, 
where we had a beautiful worship 
service. Then there was a Christmas 
dinner for our pastors and their wives 
and Miss Yamada, the founder of our 
school. Later, there was the Christmas 
program by the Bible class, and at 
night The Messiah. 

RutH KALLING 


Assam 


Our Christmas season as usual was 
one full of activities. It began a week 
before, as we joined the carol sing 
at the English clergyman’s house. This 
yearly affair is one which we all enjoy. 
The nurse’s party was the next event. 
This is a time of much fun together. 
Most of the evening was spent play- 
ing games. It is good to see the nurses 
released from the tensions of the work. 

As the dawn of Christmas Day ap- 
peared, the first service was for the 
patients of the tuberculosis sanitor- 
ium. The room was crowded. Many 
of the patients from all walks of life 
were there regardless of their back- 
grounds or faith. At noon, we had our 
regular mission feast, sitting on the 
ground and eating with our fingers. 
The curry was delicious. The evening 
ended with the Christian Endeavor 
program. Several non-Christians were 
there, and heard again the story that 
can change their lives. 

Rutu Guipa 


Philippines 

The holiday season began early in 
December, when we brought out our 
box of Oregon pine cones, Christmas 
candles, Swedish chimes, and Christ- 
mas tree decorations to put on our 
little tree made of hemp, dyed green. 
On the afternoon of the twenty-fourth, 
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we had a party for all the Sunday 
school children here in San Jose, and 
the children from the near-by barrios 
(“villages”) where we have classes. 

The 120 children were divided ac- 
cording to age groups for games and 
songs, and then came together at the 
close for a little program and refresh- 
ments. Even yet a bit of Christmas 
lingers on, for on the bookcase we 
have a little tree and some holly sent 
from Oregon City, which came after 
Christmas, but which we treasured 
for its evergreen, woodsy smell, a bit 
of Oregon in the Philippines. 

The children have had their friends 
in to see the “real Christmas tree.” 
During the holiday season, one of the 
things to which we look forward most 
is mail time, when we hear from many 
friends. The cards, messages, family 
pictures, and thoughtful gifts cheer 
and warm our hearts. 

Rev. AND Mrs. Howarp Houston 


Belgian Congo 

We are sailing down this beautiful 
river. It is the Congo River! Passing 
luxuriant foliage, giant trees, we are 
entering the one-time Dark Continent, 


Africa! Dark no longer, because Chris- 
tianity is lifting the mantle of dark- 
ness and turning on its heavenly light. 
“Hark, the Herald Angels Sing,” the 
Congolese children sing, their clear 
voices filling the night. Christmas 
morning is a morning of carols and 
later a church service. 

The missionary begins on December 
19, when a big feast is in order. For 
weeks in advance, several goats, sheep, 
and perhaps a pig have been pur- 
chased, fattened on green grass and 
cared for by the school children. The 
girls prepare beans, rice, and luku 
(bread made from manioc flour), 
which will be eaten with the stewed 
meat. When the food has been di- 
vided, it will be a feast to them even 
though it might not seem sufficient. 

Then on Christmas morning, the 
many families who live on the central 
station (teachers, nurses, and work- 
men) will begin the day at 4 a.m. 
caroling at the hospital and houses 
of the Congolese. This is followed by 
a short devotional service in the 
church, and later by a service of wor- 
ship at ten o’clock. 

Mr. AND Mrs. J. B. CLark, JR. 


Tidings from the Fields 
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A Common Standard of Achievement 
By MATTHEW R. GIUFFRIDA 


HEREAS RECOGNITION of 

the inherent dignity and of the 
equal and inalienable rights of all 
members of the human family is the 
foundation of freedom, justice and 
peace in the world, . . . The General 
Assembly proclaims this Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights as a 
common standard of achievement for 
all people and all nations, to the end 
that every individual and every organ 
of society, keeping this Declaration 
constantly in mind, shall strive by 
teaching and education to promote 
respect for these rights and free- 
doms.. .” 

Thus reads, in part, the Preamble 
of the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights, which observes its tenth 
anniversary on December 10. The 
Declaration was an outgrowth of 
public demand. People of many na- 
tions spoke up at the San Francisco 
conference in 1945 to insist that hu- 
man-rights safeguards be written into 
the new United Nations Charter. The 
Declaration was officially adopted by 


the General Assembly on December 


10, 1948. 


Standard of Achievement 


The Declaration is not a law nor a 
treaty, but, as stated in the Preamble, 
“a common standard of achievement 
for all people and all nations.” Like 
the American Bill of Rights, the Uni- 
versal Declaration is brief, reads the 
way people speak, and describes the 
way people have a right to live. It 
sets forth four categories of rights, as 
follows: 

First, personal rights. These include 
liberty and security of person; free- 
dom of conscience and religion; pri- 
vacy of home, family life, and _per- 
sonal correspondence; the right to 
marry and raise children, with a free 
choice of one’s marriage partner; the 


right to travel without hindrance 
within a country and to leave a coun- 
try. 


Second, economic rights. These in- 
volve freedom from slavery and servi 
tude; the right to a job, with fair 
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working conditions and pay; to form 
and join a labor union; to own prop- 
erty; to enjoy a fair standard of living. 

Third, political and social rights. 
These include the right to participate 
in government and vote for represen- 
tatives who govern; to assemble peace- 
ably with others and join, or refrain 
from joining, any legitimate organi- 
zation or group; to receive equal pro- 
tection under the law; to be granted 
a fair public trial, including the pre- 
sumption that one is innocent until 
proved guilty; to enjoy a full cultural 
life in accordance with one’s artistic, 
literary, or scientific inclinations. 

Finally, there are certain all-em- 
bracing rights. Among these are the 
right to equal opportunity in all areas 
of life, freedom of opinion and ex- 
pression, and the right to education 
geared to the full development of the 
human personality. 

The first ten years of the Declara- 
tion’s existence saw the raising of the 
curtain and the first act. The greatest 
moments of the human-rights drama 
are yet to unfold. Each of the Declar- 
ation’s thirty articles presents a goal 
yet to be achieved in some part of 
the world. While the rights stated in 
the Declaration are recognized in 
the United States to a greater extent 
than perhaps in any other country in 
the world, there are still areas in 
which advancement needs to be made 
in this nation. 


Person to Person 

As the tenth anniversary of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights 
is observed, let us consider some of its 
implications on a_ person-to-person 
basis. What is the status of human 
rights in your community, as meas- 
ured by the standard of the Declara- 
tion? First, let us consider education. 
Do all children in your community 
have access to near-by public schools? 
Are students admitted to state-sup- 
ported colleges and universities on the 
basis of individual merit, not on the 
basis of racial or religious quotas? 

It is part of the American dream 
that our educational system shall en- 
able our youth to develop their ca- 
pacities to the fullest potential. When 
we compromise this ideal, priceless 
skills and abilities are lost to civic and 
religious leadership. Discriminatory 
practices make education the means, 
not of eliminating racial and class dis- 
tinctions, but of deepening them. 

What laws does your community 
have to insure equal access to public 
accommodations? Are these laws en- 
forced? Students from abroad and 
delegates to the United Nations do 
not take lightly being barred from 
hotels and restaurants. Unless these 
visitors happen to be very understand- 
ing, the reports they carry home do 
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One American and international students from Pepperdine College, Los 
Angeles, Calif., pose in front of Central High School, Little Rock, Ark. 


not reflect a favorable picture of the 
United States. 

What efforts does your community 
exert in helping students from abroad 
and “strangers within your gates” to 
feel welcome in homes as well as in 
churches and organizations? A case 
in point was the experience of a group 
of six international students who trav- 
eled from Los Angeles to an Ameri- 
can city in the East during the Christ- 
mas holidays a year ago. No invitation 
had been extended them to have din- 
ner in any of the prettily lighted homes, 
and on the evening of Christmas Day 
the group sought a restaurant in which 
to eat. All restaurants were closed ex- 
cept one operated by a Chinese non- 
Christian. 

One of the students later wrote: 
“We heard that it was a tradition for 
members of a family to gather to- 
gether on Christmas Day. Neverthe- 
less, would it not be more appropriate, 
in commemoration of God’s greatest 
Gift, Jesus Christ, to share family hap- 
piness with others on such an occa- 
sion?” 

What is the housing situation in 
your town? Are fellow citizens denied 
the right to buy or occupy comfort- 
able, well-located housing for which 
they are able to pay? Does your com- 
munity need a _ nondiscriminatory 
housing code? 

Is racial and religious discrimina- 
tion general or is it found chiefly in 
certain kinds of business in your com- 
munity? Do newspapers carry dis- 
criminatory want ads? Discrimination 
in hiring eliminates many persons with 
ability who would be assets to a com- 
pany if given an opportunity to prove 
themselves. 

How about religion in your com- 
munity? Can all residents and strang- 
ers believe the sign on your church 
edifice which reads “All Welcome”? 

Denial of the rights of others stems 


from many sources: false ideas about 
other races and creeds, snobbery or 
jealousy, personal maladjustment. 
Analyze your own practices, then ob- 
serve those of your church and local, 
state, and national Governments. Re- 
solve to make improvements where 
needed. Basic to other rights is the 
right to “unlearn” prejudice. 

Channel your concern through your 
church and other community organi- 
zations to make your community a 
place where all may be proud to live. 
The home-mission task of your church 
includes responsibility for human 
rights and freedom at the local level 
as well as the national and the inter- 
national. Learn the techniques which 
create productive and democratic 
groups. Encourage action to broaden 
the areas of human rights. 

Stimulate your groups to do some 
creative thinking about such ques- 
tions as the following: Does the right 
to life require the abolishment of 
capital punishment? Is the death sen- 
tence a morally justifiable form of 
retribution? Does the right to work 
demand a ban on _ discrimination 
against the employment of older work- 
ers solely on the basis of age? 

Every success of your church or 
neighborhood in lessening the drives 
to underrate the person and group 
considered “different” contributes to 
a chain reaction for human rights the 
world over and helps to undergird the 
Christian world mission. 

This season recalls to our minds the 
sufficient resources God has provided, 
through Christ, to do the job of re- 
building the world around us. It is 
our responsibility to live and work to- 
ward the end that the common stand- 
ard of achievement embodied in the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights may find expression in the 
hearts and lives of men everywhere 
whom Christ came to redeem. 
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Christmas, 1958 


By WILLIAM J. KEECH 


The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, (and we beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father,) full of grace and truth. 
And of his fulness have all we received, and grace for grace——John 1:14, 16 


NE CANNOT MEDITATE on 
the Christmas story and not be 
continually surprised by the multi- 
plied glory of this event. This element 
of surprise is quite in keeping with 
those experiences which become sym- 
bols of the divine-human encounter. 
There is always a new day dawning 
like none that ever dawned before. 
When snow crystals are formed, a new 
pattern seems to grace every one. No 
wonder Paul exclaimed about “the 
depth of the riches both of the wis- 
dom and knowledge of God,” and 
quoted, “Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man, the things God hath 
prepared for them that love him.” 

There is the glad surprise of the 
nearness of God. He “became flesh” 
and was in our midst. And with the 
nearness come the light of understand- 
ing and the warmth of fellowship. He 
speaks not in the crashing noise of 
the conventional wind and earthquake 
and fire, but in the creative stillness 
of a small voice. He walks and talks 
with us along the way and we are 
blind. Then, suddenly in the breaking 
of bread his glory breaks through. If 
it were not for his surprises, we might 
miss him. We are such creatures of 
convention and habit. The Prince of 
Glory! In a manger! Only God could 
do it. But how close it brings him 
to us! 

Then, there is the staggering lavish- 
ness of God. Grace upon grace! What 
looks like waste to us is a revelation 
of his providence and love and care. 
Manna new and fresh every morning. 
Flowers blooming to waste their 
beauty and fragrance on the desert 
air, and each clothed with its own 
divine glory. Sparrows falling and 
hairs numbered speak of the inex- 
haustible love and patience and for- 
bearance of God. A cross on a hill and 
the crushing of the most lovely thing 
that ever was. But God made a resur- 
rection of the most wasteful and 
wanton act. Generosity partakes of 
lavishness, or else it is not generous. 
There is no parsimony in true love. 

These are the hallmarks of the 
Christmas season. May a real and 
deep sense of the nearness and lavish- 
ness of God bless everyone as we again 
celebrate God’s coming into the com- 
mon clay of our life; his making us 
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worthy to be his temple by filling us 
with himself. 


The Forgotten Gift 


The forgotten gift at Christmas is 
the Christ child. 

“What shall I give the children?” 
“Do I have to give something to the 
Zebs?” “Can I cut some corners to 
have enough for the last-minute things 
for us?” 

God gave men the fullest expression 
of his love—nothing else was “good 
enough.” Christian giving at Christ- 
mas and always must be exuberantly 
overflowing toward others because— 
just one reason—it reflects the eternal 
glow of an otherwise forgotten gift; 
it lifts the spirit, reaffirms living faith, 
puts childhood in the foreground, and 
banishes the sorrow of bereavement 
in the joy of victorious life in Christ. 

The forgotten gift once remembered 
makes Christmas new again. A new 
basis for our giving results. Only a 
good gift, a worthy one, useful and 
delightful to the heart of the recipient, 
will serve in this perspective. 

So, once again, here are gifts of that 
kind—worthy, useful, and winsome 
books: 


Devotional Books 


Centenary Translation of the New 
Testament. By Helen Barrett Mont- 
gomery. $7.50; $4.50; $2.50. 

The New Testament in Modern 
English. Translated by J. B. Phillips. 
Complete in one volume. $6.00. 

Reading the Gospel of John. By 
James P. Berkeley. $3.75. 

Thine Is the Kingdom. By James S. 
Stewart. The church’s mission today. 
Profoundly simple. $2.50. 

Power Through Prayer Groups. By 
Helen S. Shoemaker. Compelling pos- 
sibilities. $2.00. 

Making the Most of What Life 
Brings. By Theodore F. Adams. $2.50. 


Other Gift Books 
Dr. Saeed of Iran. By J. M. Rasooli 
and C. H. Allen. Biography. $2.95. 
My Arabian Days and Nights. By 
Eleanor T. Calverley, M.D. $2.95. 
New Voices, Old Worlds. By Paul 
Geren. Biographical sketches. $2.95. 
The Shadows They Cast. By Janette 
T. Harrington. Biography. $2.95. 





Religion and Faith in Latin Amer- 
ica. By W. Stanley Rycroft. $3.75. 

Mary McCleod Bethune. By Emma 
G. Sterne. Biography. $3.50. 

The Whole World Singing. By 
Edith L. Thomas. $2.95. 

Getting to Know Alaska. By Jim 
Breetveld. Junior High. Text; photo- 
graphs. $2.50. 

The Great Discovery. By Azriel Eis- 
enberg. Story of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Junior High and Junior. $2.50. 

The Children’s Christmas Carol. By 
Johanna Spyri. In August in the Swiss 
Alps. Junior and Primary. $2.95. 

He Was a Child. By Norman V. 
Peale. Imaginative; Jesus’ childhood 
in Nazareth. Junior and Primary. 
$2.75. 

The Boy on the Road. By Margue- 
rite Vance. He meets Jesus. Junior. 
$2.25. 

I Give You My Colt. By Alice G. 
Kelsey. Iranian setting. Junior. $2.75. 

The Light in the Tower. By Joan 
Howard. A lighthouse. Primary. $2.50. 

Twenty-one Children. By Virginia 
H. Ormsby. First-graders teach an 
English lesson. Primary. $2.25. 

A Brother the Size of Me. By Helen 
Doss. “International” family. $2.75. 

“Let’s Play a Story.” By Elizabeth 
Allstrom. $2.95. 

A Book of Remembrance. Baptist 
information; daily prayer list. $1.00. 

Missions. Baptist international il- 
lustrated magazine. $2.50 a year. 

Crusader. Baptist pictorial maga- 
zine. 

Dorotuy A. STEVENS 


Note: Order all books from your 
nearest American Baptist Publication 
Society book store. 


World Day of Prayer 


February 13 will mark the seventy- 
third observance of the World Day of 
Prayer. The purpose of the day is to 
unite all Christians in a bond of 
prayer, to pray for all the peoples of 
the world, and to make an offering 
for Christian missions at home and 
abroad. 

Each year, the national World Day 
of Prayer committee sends out a sug- 
gested worship service by a different 
national group as a means of deepen- 
ing and broadening our Christian ex- 
perience. This year’s service of wor- 
ship (for adults and youth) was com- 
posed by a committee of nine Egyp- 
tian women of the Coptic, Orthodox, 
Anglican, and evangelical churches, 
and the Y.W.C.A. 

For the basic packet containing 
“The Guide for World Day of Prayer 
Committees,” “World Day of Prayer 
Service,” “Children’s Service,” a 
poster, a dramatic presentation of the 
World Day of Prayer projects, and 
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order blanks, write to Publication and 
Distribution Department, National 
Council of Churches, Box 140, Madi- 
son Square Station, New York 10, 
N.Y., with check or money order for 
50 cents. Please order early; no ma- 
terials will be shipped after January 
30. 
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Selections for 195 
JANUARY 


Ecclesiastes 


FEBRUARY 


Ephesians 


1 and 2 Peter, Jude 


KMAWbbiieéheenwanweneen Daniel 
ithedwtichsahababees Proverbs 
hth oa ww bad See Badd James 

POET cecccccsecesens Deuteronomy 
PE -cncenncne eeeunden 2 Kings 
SR ccc ccvovesteesens John 
DS up cites xs deecaale Esther 
NOVEMBER ............-; Colossians 
BIBCRMBBR 2... ccc ccc c cece Matthew 


Luke 

Luke was a Greek physician, com- 
panion of Paul on some of his mis- 
sionary journeys. Because of the va- 
riety and partialness of the many 
accounts about Jesus, and because of 
the rise of interest among Roman 
families, he wrote for the Greeks and 
Romans to set forth in order an ac- 
curate chronological and _ historical 
story of Jesus’ life. He did so after 
first acquainting himself with all the 
resources available to him. His pur- 
pose was more historical than that of 
the other Gospel writers. 

Think of this Gospel as the first 
volume of “The Rise of Greek Chris- 
tianity,” of which the Acts of the 
Apostles is the second. 

Luke traces Jesus’ ancestry back to 
Adam, to show his human nature. He 
also shows Jesus’ interest in the Samar- 
itans, to point out his universality. 
Jesus was, and is, the world Savior, 
not merely the Jewish Messiah. 

The Gospel of Luke has five sec- 
Preface (1-2); (2) The 


tions: (1) 

Ministry (3:1—9:50); (3) Journeys 
to Jerusalem (9:51—19:28); (4) 
Ministries in Jerusalem (19:29— 


21:38 Passion and Resurrection 


(99.94 


ee 
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1959 Bookmarks 
Order the Bible-Book-of-the-Month 
Bookmarks for 1959 now from your 
nearest American Baptist Publication 
Society book store, at 60 cents a hun- 
dred. 
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The Smith Family 


]ORMAN L. SMITH, American 
Baptist missionary to Kodiak, 
Alaska, is skipper-evangelist of the 
gospel boat Evangel. A_thirty-foot 
motor boat, it is home for the Smiths 
during the summer months, when 
they travel to the twelve island vil- 
lages and fifteen salmon canneries 
around the Kodiak islands, conduct- 
ing services and vacation church 
schools. 

During the winter, the Smiths serve 
in the Aleut village of Larsen Bay. 
Here, Mr. Smith conducts Sunday 
and midweek services and classes in 
Christian education for children in a 
little chapel built by the people. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith are also active 
in the Kodiak Baptist Camp on Woody 
Island. The camp is sponsored by the 
Kodiak Community Baptist Church 
and the Evangel program. 

Larsen Bay, on the north side of the 
island, is Mr. Smith’s headquarters. 
It has a population of approximately 
one hundred. Each summer, however, 
some three hundred people come to 
Larsen Bay to work in its salmon can- 
nery. 

Mr. Smith started his work in 
Alaska as a summer intern in 1950 
and 1951. He was appointed Ameri- 
can Baptist missionary to the Kodiak 
villages following graduation from 


seminary in 1952. 

Born in Yuma, Colo., Mr. Smith 
grew up in the Puget Sound area of 
Washington. At one time he worked 


The happy Norman L. Smith family 
(left to right): Noel, Timmy, Mrs. 
Smith, Robin, Mr. Smith, Jerilynn 


of Kodiak, Alaska 


there with an older brother, building 
and sailing boats. 

Mr. Smith received his training at 
Linfield College, McMinnville, Oreg., 
and Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, 
Berkeley, Calif. He and Mrs. Smith 
have four children: Noel, 17; Jeri- 
lynn, 15; Robin, 11; and Timmy, 5. 

Birthdays: Mr. Smith—June 21, 
Mrs. Smith—October 17, Noel—Sep- 
tember 17, Jerilynn—July 18, Robin— 
September 22, Timmy—May 18. 


Our Alaskan Home 


“Jesus loves the little children of 
the world,” sang Norma and Glenda 
as they played with their dolls and 
dishes in the toy hall. They are happy 
and well adjusted now, but it was al- 
most a year ago that their home was 
broken up because of their mother’s 
illness. 

The whole village of Ouzinkie was 
sad for them. What would the father 
do with six children—all under eight 
years old when their mother went to 
the tuberculosis hospital? Finally, 
someone suggested that the father 
write to the superintendent of the 
Baptist Children’s Home in Kodiak, 
Alaska. Here the children would get 
the care and attention they needed as 
the missionaries devoted their time 
to making a Christian home for them. 
Soon a reply came that the home 
could take the children. Plans were 
made to close up the house and the 
family came to Kodiak in the father’s 
boat, the “21.” The father, a fisher- 
man, is busy with his boat a good 
share of the time. 

The same day the children were 
taken to the mission home, the mother 
boarded a plane in Kodiak for the 
Mount Edgecumbe Sanitorium. Dur- 
ing these months, the mother was 
lonely for her children, but the mis- 
sionaries helped ease this loneliness 
by sending snapshots and letters tell- 
ing about the children’s progress. 

At Christmas, the home sent the 
mother several gifts. She in turn made 
skirts and blouses for the girls and 
shirts for the boys. These garments 
had to be washed and put in the sun 
several days before the hospital would 
allow them to be sent. Every precau- 
tion is made to prevent the spread of 
tuberculosis. Each child was examined 
by the doctor and had a chest X-ray 
before entering the home. 

Who can say how much is being 
done for these children? While we 
are supplying their physical needs they 
are gradually learning to live the 
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Christian way. The teachings they re- 
ceive in the home and at Sunday 
school will someday be shared with 
their parents when they are united 
again—Rose Graziano, Kodiak, 
Alaska. 


‘Let Your Idle Clothing 
Go to Work’ 


Ten million pounds of good clean 
clothing are needed this year. Why 
not let your children contribute good 
used children’s clothing? All the fol- 
lowing items can be used: dresses, 
skirts, blouses, underwear, boys’ 
shirts, overalls, infant’s wear, robes, 
gloves, mittens, stockings, sweaters, 
shoes (should be tied together in 
pairs) , overcoats, jackets. 

All items should be in good condi- 
tion. Send your clothing, with a cash 
contribution of eight cents a pound 
for processing and shipping, to the 
following Church World Service Cen- 
ters: 110 East 29th St., New York 16, 
N.Y.; 4165 Duncan Ave., St. Louis 
3, Mo.; 919 Emerald Ave., Modesto, 
Calif.; New Windsor, Md.; Nappa- 
nee, Ind. 

Send for the following free leaflets: 
“The Magic Suit” is an attractive 
leaflet prepared by Church World 
Service. This leaflet will help children 
to see something of the real need for 
used clothing. 

“Let Your Idle Clothing Go to 
Work” gives instructions for sending 
and collecting good used clothing, and 
tells of the need for the clothing. To 
be used with other adult leaders and 
teachers who are interested in a serv- 
ice project. 

These two leaflets are available in 
small quantities (free) from the De- 
partment of Missionary and Steward- 
ship Education for Children, 1703 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Three Bags Full 


Leila lay on her mattress on the 
floor of the tent, sleepily watching the 
sun’s rays through a hole in the can- 
vas. 

Morning meant school, and Leila 
loved school. She loved her teachers, 
especially teacher Jaleeliek, who 
taught the gay songs of the boys and 
girls in America. 

Lying on her mattress, Leila mur- 
mered the poem about sheep she had 
heard the first class recite: 

“Baa, baa, black sheep 
Have you any wool? 
Yes sir, yes sir, 

Three bags full.” 

Until now, Leila had thought that 
all the sheep in the world must be in 
Palestine. 

“How I wish I had wool!” she 
thought. “I could knit for baby Ali, 
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and Ahmed, and even for myself.” All 
herself she had learned to knit after 
watching her teacher knit with the 
pretty red wool at recess time. 

A few days later, a very nice Amer- 





ican woman from Jerusalem was 
hurrying with her breakfast and house- 
work in order to get an early start for 


Leila’s school. Two weeks before a 
friend had called. “I have some wool,” 
he said. “It has been in the storeroom 
for years. If you could do something 
with it, I should be very glad.” 

“How much do you have?” 

“Three bags full.” 

“T am sure we can use it.” 

In a few days the woman arrived at 
the school. Teacher Jaleeliek called 
Leila and some friends to help. 

Three bags of wool! Leila’s eyes 
opened wide with wonder, and shone 
with joy. Was every prayer answered 
so quickly? 

“God will provide.” 

There was enough wool to make 
sixty-one sweaters and some scarves 
and mittens. Every bit of wool was 
used. 

Leila had made a sweater for little 
Ali, and some bootees also. 

Leila was chosen to say “thank you” 
for all the girls. Had not she prayed 
for wool the very day the woman 
brought it? Now everyone was 
warmer, and knitting had been fun! 


CHRISTIAN WORLD OUTREACH—The B. Y.Z. 





Dear B.Y.F.ers: 

Christmas greetings to all B.Y.F.ers 
and advisers. 

“For unto you is born this day in 
the city of David a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord.” May our thoughts 
travel each day during this season 
back to the manger of long ago. May 
we rejoice as the angels did, and sing 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.” 
That baby, born in_ Bethlehem, 
brought with him joy, peace, under- 
standing, forgiveness, and the promise 
of eternal life. 

At this Christmas season, it is my 
prayer, that we shall continue to let 
the light of Christ’s presence glow in 
our hearts. 

Cordially yours, 
Marjorie WILSON 


World Outreach Chairman 


Hello! I’m Joyce Gochnour, this 
year’s national B.Y.F. World Out- 
reach chairman. 

Reflecting upon the mission proj- 
ects for this year—home field, Haiti, 
and foreign field, Berlin Student Cen- 
ter-_I become excited over the op- 
portunities they afford. 

How can we help but feel com- 
pelled to fulfill the needs for school 
supplies and clothing after we learn 
of our Baptist work in Haiti? And 


what other area than the Middle East 
could be more pertinent for study 
this year? 

Our gifts to the Berlin Student 
Center will be tangible evidence to 
the receivers that American Baptist 
youth are concerned. Other areas of 
the world will learn of our concern 
when they receive food, the results of 
our participation in S. O. S. relief 
projects. 


It is my prayer that through the 





Joyce Gochnour 
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next nine months’ study, our Baptist 
youth will exemplify Christ by caring 
for his children, our brothers. 


Youth and Schools of 
Missions 


The young people of the church 
should be engaged in the graded 
church school of missions. The com- 
mittee on missionary and stewardship 
education plans for the school. On 
this committee the young people are 
to be represented by both the Chris- 
tian World Outreach and the Chris- 
tian witness chairmen. In addition, 
the chairman of youth work should be 
a regular member. To insure their at- 
tendance at the school, young people 
will need to be consulted about texts 
and teachers. 

Missions should be a vital part of a 
young person’s Christian education. 
A school of missions is an effective way 
of making missions come alive in your 
church. 


Fellowship Guild 


Let me introduce you to our new 
Fellowship Guild chairman, Kathryn 
Wilsey. Here she tells of her anticipa- 








Kathryn Wilsey 
She 


tions for her of service. 
writes: 

“When guild girls are asked to do 
an act of service, their reply should 
be, ‘I'd love to.’ This was my natural 
answer when I was asked to serve as 
national Fellowship Guild chairman 
for the year 1958-1959. What other 
answer was there for me, as I have 
been a guild girl just about as long 
as I can remember? I served as the 
chairman of my local guild at the 
First Baptist Church, Eau Claire, 
Wis., and as the chairman of the Fel- 
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lowship Guild for the state of Wis- 
consin. 

“I continued to act as guild chair- 
man in Wisconsin for almost a year 
after I entered Bethel College, St. 
Paul, Minn., where I am now a sopho- 
more. I am preparing for full-time 
Christian service. 

“T am looking forward to this year 
of working with the guild girls from 
all across our American Convention. 
I am anticipating a wonderful year as 
we all work together for the glory of 
God and help each other grow into 
more gracious and mature Christian 
women. 

“See you at the house party in July, 
1959!” 

KATHRYN WILSEY 


Guild Girls Rally 
Ohio 

Hillcrest Baptist Church, Columbus, 
Ohio, was host to 325 guild girls and 
counselors, Saturday, September 27, 
for their first state guild rally. The 
theme was “How Great My Task.” 
Cherie McFerrin, state guild chair- 
man, presided. Conferences were con- 
ducted by members of the state guild 
commission. Mrs. Martha Ginther, 
state guild counselor, held conferences 
for the counselors. 

Girls from the Broadview Baptist 
Church, Cleveland, presented an 
amusing skit on “The White Cross 
Box.” A guild chorus, Cambridge, 
Ohio, preserited a lovely medley of 
songs, together with several marimba 
numbers. Posters, displays, and ex- 
hibits added much. 

Mrs. Martha Terjung was song 
leader. Mrs. Margaret Darling, state 
Love Gift chairman for the Woman’s 
Society, led in the dedication of our 
Love Gift. A film on B. M. T. S. work 
was presented. 

The highlights were our missionary 
speaker, Mrs. Lillian Ferrer, of the 
Campbell Christian Center, Camp- 
bell, Ohio, and our Cathedral Hour 
speaker, Orlando Tibbetts, of Lake- 
wood, Ohio. 


Washington 

What a thrillmg moment when we 
realized that 180 guild girls and coun- 
selors had gathered for the 1958 
Washington guild house party at Bur- 
ton! Each year our number grows, 
and it is certainly a time of wonder- 
ful fellowship. (Four years ago we had 
forty-four girls and counselors at the 
house party.) We were fortunate in 
having Mrs. Charles R. Manley, a 
retired missionary from India, with 
us. 

The Love Gift was our point of 
emphasis this year as we considered 
“How Great My Task.” Ruth Clem- 
ent, our Green Lake representative 





for 1957, told us that each girl is 
given a Love Gift box in her packet 
at Green Lake. So, we tried at our 
house party placing a Love Gift box in 
each cabin and on each table at meal 
time. At our special Love Gift dedica- 
tion service, we were humbled as we 
presented $51.15 in the name of our 
Master, for we realized the greatness 
of our task! 

Judy Briscoe, our state guild stew- 
ard, was chosen to represent us at the 
1958 national guild house party. I 
believe I mentioned to you before 
that each guild girl in Washington 
has a part in sending our “Washing- 
ton Green Lake Guild Girl,” and, of 
course, it meant a great deal as we 
watched the beautiful crown being 


placed upon Judy’s head. 





Left to right: Mrs. William Cran- 
dall, Judy Briscoe, Mrs. W. L. Reid 


We shall not forget the impressive 
candlelight communion service, led by 
William Rogers, at which seven girls 
accepted Christ. 

We were privileged to have with 
us Mrs. Cecil Belcher, of Kodiak, 
Alaska, who is active in the guild 
work at the Baptist church there. In 
fact, last year, Mrs. Belcher held the 
first guild house party in Alaska and 
was looking forward to holding others. 

Once again the guild chapter of the 
First Baptist Church, Mount Vernon, 
Wash., received top honors. 


Oregon 

Guild camp for 1958 was smaller, 
but outstanding. A full morning 
schedule kept campers well occupied. 
Each gir! received a blessing as she 
listened to various speakers and par- 
ticipated in group discussions. The 
first meeting of the day was, of course, 
one alone with God. 

Immediately after dinner the girls 
went out on the front lawn, where 
each night Mrs. Charles R. Manley 
revealed to them some of the things 
she had learned and experienced as 
a missionary. We were greatly privi- 
leged to hear Marian O. Boehr speak 
to us about her work, as a missionary 
doctor in India. 
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Be an Angel About Publicity 


By FAITH COXE BAILEY 


OMEBODY once said that the 
Christmas angels were the most 
successful publicity agents of all time. 
Let us face it—for them, it was easy! 
The shepherds looked up from the 
flocks and saw the heavenly host in 
the sky. Of course, they did. All eve- 
ning, they had been staring at sheep’s 
noses, scrubby palm trees, and supper 
crumbs. Naturally, they wanted to 
watch angels. 

Of course, the shepherds listened to 
the angels’ news. What competition 
for angels’ music was a handful of 
bleating sheep? 

The shepherds said, “Let us go 
They did what the angels suggested. 
Why not? There was nobody in the 
east sky telling them to buy a better 
brand of sheep fence, and to buy it 
that night. Nobody in the south sky 
teased them to wait for the predawn 
TV college course in physics! 


Times Have Changed 

Today, who listens? Who looks? 
The angels’ voices have run into stiff 
competition. Yet the big news is es- 
sentially the same. When you publi- 
cize what goes on in your Woman’s 
Mission Society, basically you are tell- 
ing the good news of the gospel. So 
why not take a tip from those success- 
ful first-century publicity agents? 


Angels Had Something to Tell 


They had the biggest news in the 
world. God-as-man is here. This is 
what you have been waiting for! 

You can say that this is your news, 
too. And, of course, the gospel is the 
core of any woman’s society. You know 
that. But let us be realistic. What does 
Mrs. Stertzer think over there in the 
Paramus split-level house? Mrs. Stert- 
zer, who lately has not done much 
sheep-tending? Is a potluck supper 
followed by bandage rolling news to 
her? Can the announcement of an 
afternoon of droning committee re- 
ports electrify her as much as even a 
commercial about no-cavity tooth- 
paste? 

Yes, you must have something to 
tell. You must have real news before 
anybody will listen. And what is news? 
It is anything unusual—the first, the 
biggest, the best, the totally incon- 
gruous or unexpected. It is the most 
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complete community survey of race 
relations, organized by your Christian 
service division. It is the first radio 
and TV workshop for church women, 
sponsored by your association leader- 
ship training chairman. It is not the 
same old thing done in the same old 
way by the same old people. 

Take the Woman’s Mission Society 
in Cazenovia, N.Y. When three hun- 
dred Episcopal bishops, deans, and 
clerics descended on the village for a 
retreat, the Baptist women invited 
them to dinner, served Baptist style 
in a Baptist basement. This was in- 
congruous. (How does a Baptist fam- 
ily-life chairman ask a bishop if he 
wants more chicken stew?) Local TV 
men thought so, too. And the Wo- 
man’s Mission Society got TV cover- 
age that took them into more than a 
million homes in central New York 
state. 


They Knew How to Tell 


The angels knew what they wanted 
to say; they knew when and how to 
say it most effectively. The dark hill- 
side and the waiting shepherds were 
no coincidence. 

Can we be any less prepared? To- 
day fireworks explode on every hill- 
side—the whiz-bang of PTA, the 
sss-boom of the “Great Books” club, 
or the snowsuit sale at Hutchins’. To 
compete, to tell the world about your 
society, you must know, first of all, 
how fireworks are put together. 

Does your society own So You’re 
Publicity Chairman, by Frances Fiske? 
Or Is Your Publicity Showing? by 
Alice Curtis? Both books graphically 
detail the elementary techniques of 
publicizing any woman’s society. 

Next, you must understand why fire- 
works distract even Christian people 





Important Dates 


Woman’s Day .... June 4, 1959 


Des Moines, Iowa 


National Women’s Conference 
July 11-18, 1959 
American Baptist Assembly 
Green Lake, Wis. 





from hearing the angels. Have your 
president and publicity chairman read 
Crisis in Communications, by Malcom 
Boyd? This book probes how Chris- 
tians must react to the world of com- 
munications that shapes their world, 
whether they know it or not. Have you 
read The Hidden Persuaders, by 
Vance Packard? This may frighten 
you into competing more knowledge- 
ably with secular voices. 


They Told It Beautifully 


In fact, the angels said it so beau- 
tifully that we are repeating the words 
twenty centuries later. 

Are you telling your news beauti- 
fully? Today, you compete with Mad- 
ison Avenue art work and Hollywood 
writers, even if you belong to the 
Woman’s Mission Society at the First 
Church of the Lonesome Whistlestop. 
Everybody sees TV, and can buy The 
New York Times in every big city. 
The day is gone when people regard 
a blotchy mimeographed flyer with 
interest and respect. (So maybe you 
have to spend ten dollars to hire the 
only artist in Whistlestop to design 
you a truly topnotch flyer.) 

The day is gone when anybody, 
anywhere, can send in an ungram- 
matical news release and expect an 
editor to use it. In fact, the day is 
fast going when a routine news release 
merits much attention. You have to 
learn the techniques of telling your 
news with a flair. A dull story may get 
published, out of courtesy, in your 
state Baptist paper. But will people 
really hear your message when they 
read it? Would you? 


They Told the World 


The heavenly host sang together, 
but they sang to an audience. 

Talking to ourselves is not good 
enough. So often our favorite audi- 
ence is ourselves. A poster in the vesti- 
bule, phone calls to the faithful—we 
say our job of publicizing is done. 

Take a tip from the angels. Tell the 
world! When you have real news, con- 
centrate on getting your story to the 
shepherds-on-the-hillside. This means 
news releases to your local papers. It 
means the facts about future events 
to your local radio stations for spot 
announcements. It means posters in 
libraries, Y.W.C.A.’s, schools, neigh- 
borhood shopping areas. 

It means using TV. Is there a wo- 
man’s program originating in your 
area? Does it feature guest inter- 
views? That missionary-on-deputation 
is a natural. 

What your society does in your 
community is a twentieth-century in- 
terpretation of the news first told on 
the hillside. So be an angel—tell the 
world—importantly, knowledgeably, 
and beautifully. 
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The Woman's Saciely 


FOR MEETINGS OF CIRCLES AND SMALL SOCIETIES 





Saving Ropes 


By ETHEL DAVIS 


Hymn: “Blest Be the Tie That 
Binds.” 

CaLL To Worsuip: Proverbs 4: 
1-12. 


SKIT FoR A Famity-Lire PRocRAM: 
“Saving Ropes.” 

[Setting: A comfortable living room, 
or a friendly kitchen scene. Mrs. Ames 
is reading and awaiting a visit from 
her neighbor, Mrs. Bond. There is a 
tap at the door. Mrs. Ames answers 
the knock.] 

Mrs. AmEs: Please come in, Mrs. 
Bond. When you telephoned, you 
sounded a bit upset and anxious, and 
I wondered if something was wrong. 

Mrs. Bono: Mrs. Ames, I’ve come 
to you for advice, and I’m sure you 
must have the answers for my prob- 
lems. I’m at my wit’s end sometimes 
with my children arguing and bicker- 
ing with each other. Your family is 
such a loving, friendly, happy group. 
They seem so well adjusted to their 
social and community life. Were they 
ever like mine? 

Mrs. Ames: Well, dear, we have 
our problems, too, but none quite so 
serious as yours sound. I’m glad you 
came to me, though, because I’ve 
wanted to talk with you on this sub- 
ject of your children. May we be very 
frank with each other and have a real 
heart-to-heart talk? 

Mrs. Bonp: Surely. That was my 
purpose in coming over right now. 

Mrs. Ames: I’ve been greatly con- 
cerned over the irregular attendance 
of your family at Sunday church 
school and church services. You know 
that mothers are entrusted with great 
responsibility. We influence even the 
national welfare when we rear our 
children to become citizens who can 
work and play with others in harmony. 
And it all begins in our homes. Home 
is still the heart of living; as a family, 
a community, a state, or a nation. We 
need, and must have, Christian homes 
as a “saving rope” for our children. 
They must have these homes to hold 
on to when the crises of life inevitably 
come to them. 

Mrs. Bonn: What can I do? Amid 
all the hurry and bustle to get my 
family off to school and work on 
weekdays, we're just too tired on Sun- 
day. We like to relax and be lazy on 
that one day of the week. 

Mrs. Ames: Yes, I agree that our 
modern American way of life, with 
so much emphasis on speed, is hectic. 
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But that doesn’t change the fact that 
your home and mine must be places 
of refuge. 

Mrs. Bonp: You make it sound so 
easy, Mrs. Ames, but in this day and 
age such a place of refuge is difficult 
to attain. 

Mrs. Ames: In order to make a 
haven, a place to rest, we ourselves 
must relax and renew our spiritual 
strength. We must be gentle, serene, 
and calm. We must teach these atti- 
tudes to our children, and share our 
strength with them. Only a true Chris- 
tian home can have such an atmos- 
phere. We must have the “saving 
ropes” of love, trust, understanding, 
faith, and loyalty to bind and hold our 
homes and families together. Only a 
Christian family can know the true 
meaning of love and understanding, 
faith and trust. 

Mrs. Bonn: Does such training de- 
pend on mothers alone? It’s also the 
responsibility of fathers, isn’t it? 

Mrs. Ames: True, it should be 
shared, and often is, but someone must 
take the leadership. No doubt you’ve 
heard the expression “Home is 
Mother.” Therefore, we mothers must 
be the ones to make certain that we 
have real homes. All concerned par- 
ents want the best for their children, 
and, if an effort is made, can gener- 
ally work together to make a Chris- 
tian home, established on love. Love 
is the strongest rope to bind the family 
as a unit. You mentioned my loving, 
happy family. We want the world to 
know how much the church means to 
us; that’s why we always hurry and 
hustle more on Sunday morning than 
any other day in the week. It’s worth 
every sacrifice we’ve ever made to 
have our children demonstrate, in 
home and community, the Christian 
concerns and training they have re- 
ceived from regular attendance at 
church service and Sunday church 
school. The church is the foundation 
of a happy home; so you see how im- 
portant it is to tie them together. 

Mrs. Bonn: Do you think our chil- 
dren will find the same instruction and 
become interested in becoming Chris- 
tians if we send them to your church? 

Mrs. Ames: No, not if you merely 
send them, but if you both take them 
and get the same inspiration, then 
you will be weaving the “saving rope.” 
Teach your children to be thankful 
for the Bible, and for the opportunity 


for freedom of worship. If you de- 
velop a Christian background in your 
home, you naturally build Christian 


character in the family. Example 
speaks more forcefully than any 
amount of teaching. When church- 
going is part of the regular pattern of 
home, it becomes the expected rule. 

Mrs. Bono: I want to begin today 
to change the pattern of our living, 
and to teach the little ones to be 
thankful for the blessings of God. 
Would grace at meals be a good place 
to start? 

Mrs. Ames: Yes, it is the very best 
place I can think of. You will soon 
see happy results in your teaching if, 
as you sit around the breakfast table, 
you begin the day with a short Scrip- 
ture reading and prayer. In Proverbs 
4: 11-12, we are told: “I have taught 
thee in the way of wisdom; I have led 
thee in right paths. When thou goest, 
thy steps shall not be straitened; and 
when thou runnest, thou shalt not 
stumble.” 

Mrs. Bonn: Mrs. Ames, this talk 
has helped very much. I’m thankful 
I came over to see you. Now I must 
go home and start practicing your 
good advice. 

Mrs. Ames: Before you go, Mrs. 
Bond, let’s have a talk with God about 
our homes. [They bow heads in 
prayer.] Our Father, today we have 
shared a neighborly companionship, 
a sympathetic understanding of the 
problems of our home life. We ask 
thy abiding presence, thy protection, 
thy help, in bringing into our homes 
Christ’s spirit of love and service. In 
his name may we keep the family life 
simple and pure, and our community 
safe. May we be led in the paths of 
Christ, as we hold to ropes of love 
and wisdom. Amen. 


Helpful Materials 


The Secret Place. Daily devotions 
for family use. Printed and distributed 
quarterly by the American Baptist 
Publication Society, American Bap- 
tist Convention. 15 cents. 

“How to Conduct Family Worship 
at the Table.” By Guy H., Oliver K., 
and Ira D. Black. 20 cents. 

“Doorway to a Happy Home.” By 
Mrs. Clarence H. Hamilton. 

“The Home and Christian Living.” 
By Percy R. and Myrtle H. Hayward. 

The Recovery of Family Life. By 
Elton and Pauline Trueblood. Chap- 
ter 5. 

The magazine Hearthstone contains 
timely articles for parents, stories for 
children and youth, family worship 
suazestions, and resources for family 
living. $3 a year for twelve issues. 

Living Is a Family Affair, a booklet 
of six episodes, complete with devo- 
tional and study material. Price, 50 
cents. 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST MEN 
Monthly Fellowship Program 





FOR FEBRUARY 





Finding God Anew in the Home 


Scripture: Prov. 4:20-22; 6:20-23; Deut. 5:16; 6:4-9 


Devotions 

Choose a family group to begin 
early preparation of a presentation 
showing what family devotions mean 
in the home. A devotional worship 
center will have been set up in ad- 
vance, similar to one that could be 
set up in any home. A suggested out- 
line for the family to follow might 
include: prayer, Scripture, hymn, and 
discussion of a family’s or day’s prob- 
lem. 


Purpose of the Program 

Effective use of the theme may fos- 
ter a good learning experience for 
parents in Christian education and to 
develop a greater appreciation of the 
importance of the Christian home. 
February also brings a long-awaited 
and popular meeting—Ladies’ Night. 
It is usually most successful if all 
women of the church are considered 
to be guests for the evening. Then all 
feel wanted and it becomes a fine so- 
cial affair. However, some groups run 
the affair for couples only. 


For the Program Chairman 

Invite prominent community lead- 
ers concerned with youth training to 
participate in the panel on youth 
guidance. Include such representa- 
tives as a school superintendent or 
principal, a scouting executive, an in- 
dustrialist, the chief of police, a dele- 
gate from the juvenile court staff, a 
clergyman, and a parent. Perhaps the 
panel should be representative of both 
the mother’s and the father’s point of 
view. 

The fellowship chairman should as- 
sign his committee the task of sending 
individual heart-shaped invitations to 
each woman on the church list well 
in advance of the big night. Include 
a provision for returning the enclosed 
post card to insure reservations. Fol- 
low through, a week prior to the 
event, with telephone calls to all those 
from whom no response has been re- 
ceived to solicit a final answer. This 
information is important for those 
preparing the food, programs, cor- 
sages, and so forth. Do not overlook 
calls to the men on the list for whom 
reservations have not been made. 

This month have the decoration 
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committee decorate the fellowship 
hall with appropriate valentine finery. 
Do not overlook prominent display 
of a strip sign bearing the evening’s 
theme in giant letters across the hall’s 
width: “Finding God Anew in the 
Home.” 

From your local florist order early 
enough small corsages for each wo- 
man planning to attend. 

Mimeograph the songs to be used. 
This may develop into a souvenir pro- 
gram at each plate. You may want to 
include a listing of the officers and a 
suitable inspirational poem to be a re- 
minder of a pleasant evening. 

Engage an outside group to put on 
the buffet dinner. This is one evening 
when everyone will want to enjoy the 
whole program without the task of 
food preparations and dishwashing. 
Dinner should be a festive occasion. 
There should be enough good food to 
satisfy men and women who have 
come from a hard day’s work. 

The growth chairman should plan 
for a literature table to carry out the 
theme of the evening. Write to the 
Department of Family Life, The 
Board of Education and Publication, 
American Baptist Convention, 1703 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa., for 
books, brochures, and pamphlets which 
may be shared at this meeting. Have 
a member of your committee remain 
at the table to answer questions and 
promote use of the variety of mate- 
rials for home use. 

Select the family to present family 
devotions, and assist them in setting 
up the worship center. 

The action chairman should plan 
with the scouting committee to fea- 
ture a display which will bear out the 
idea that scouting can help us find 
God anew in family living. Be sure to 
tie in the “God and Country” award. 
A small number of Boy Scouts in uni- 
form may be on hand to demonstrate 
some of their contributions to the 
Christian home. These boys should be 
guests at dinner. 


Program Outline 

® Begin with a half-hour of informal 
fellowship. During this time your 
group will be interested in seeing the 
literature and scouting exhibits. 





™As each woman enters, present 
her with a corsage. 

® Appoint one or two men whose 
special business it is to introduce new- 
comers; to extend cordiality to those 
who attend only occasionally; and to 
help stimulate conversation and mix- 
ing. 

® Preface dinner with one of the 
singing graces used at Green Lake, or 
sing the Doxology before being seated. 

® Dinner. 

™"Begin the program with song. 
Harmonize on romantic old-timers, 
such as “Let Me Call You Sweet- 
heart,” “Home on the Range,” and 
“Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair.” 
Be sure to let the women sing one verse 
alone. 

*Curtail business to only urgent 
matters. Plan ahead to handle each 
detail efficiently and with dispatch. 

™ Call on your scoutmaster to bring 
the fellowship up to date on the troop 
activities and for special recognitions. 

"Introduce the family who will 
demonstrate the use of family devo- 
tions in the home. 

"Introduce the panel on youth 
guidance. 

®End the evening with everyone 
standing and singing “‘Blest Be the Tie 
That Binds.” Encourage the guests to 
linger and visit. 


Program 

Your panel will be successful if it 
is well timed. Have the chairman time 
each presentation to the minute. Sig- 
nal time to taper off. A timer set to 
buzz gently at the end of the pre- 
scribed four or five minutes is effec- 
tive. Or, having an official timer in 
the front row hold up a sign is helpful. 
Provide limited sessions for comment 
back and forth among the panelists 
and for questions from the audience. 

At the end, the chairman should ex- 
pertly summarize ideas presented to 
the point of “Finding God Anew in 
the Home.” Be certain to get a capa- 
ble person for this important job. He 
may have to reach out frequently to 
direct the comments to the subject. 


Alternative Program 


If the whole idea of a panel does 
not seem best, try some other form of 
program. An outstanding educator 
from a Baptist school, a guidance man 
from the local school system, a social 
worker from a near-by city, a leader 
in Christian education, or a qualified 
parent could be asked to speak on 
“Finding God Anew in the Home.” 

A suitable filmstrip with commen- 
tary might be used, or a sound film 
highlighting the cooperative business 
of living in a home based on Christian 
principles. Contact your state office of 
the American Baptist Convention for 
audio-visual suggestions. 
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News FROM THE BAPTIST WORLD MISSION 





OKINAWA 


Church in Uniform 

Chaplains of the Third Marine Di- 
vision, Camp Hauge, Okinawa, re- 
cently dedicated twenty young ma- 
rines as lay leaders. The two Protes- 
tant chaplains had been seeking the 
best means of reaching a larger num- 
ber of servicemen, and, desiring a 
program that would be personal and 
friendly, it was decided to appoint 
lay leaders to each battery in the regi- 
ment. 

With the firm belief that Christian 
friendship is needed more than 
preaching, the chaplains moved 
prayerfully and cautiously in the se- 
lection of devout men, who with 
genuine humility wished to serve God 
in their respective units. Most of these 
marines are ordinary men, with dif- 
ferent denominational backgrounds; 
some are quite reticent, some are dy- 
namic in their Christian outlook; 
some are staff sergeants, some pri- 
vates; but all are vitally concerned 
that their own lives become stronger 
and better. These men are not saints; 
in fact, they remind us of Jesus’s 
original disciples in their simple faith, 
their manly attitude toward life, and 
in their desire to follow Jesus of 
Nazareth. 


A Friendly Link 

These men are a liaison between the 
chaplain and their units, keeping the 
men informed of the chapel activities 
and encouraging them to attend serv- 
ices. But more than that, they are the 
friendly link between the chapel and 
the men, bringing men “to see Jesus.” 

At the dedication services, Major 
General David M. Shoup, command- 
ing general of the Third Marine Di- 
vision, clearly indicated in his com- 
ments that “men who hold themselves 
to the highest principles of life estab- 
lished by Almighty God will add great 
power and moral fibre to this strong 
division.” He further pointed out that 
the men can serve best by standing 
firmly upon their own high ideals and 
giving strength and courage to their 
fellow marines in the barracks and in 
the field. 

Colonel Joe B. Russell, command- 
ing officer of the Twelfth Marine 
Regiment, charged the lay leaders to 
work together with their fellows. De- 
spite differences of opinion, he said, 
there should never be differences in 
aim or purpose. The colonel stated 
very candidly that “above all we ask 
you to be an example yourself, to the 
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best of your ability, of one who is 
loyal and devoted in carrying out the 
work of God in Camp Hauge.” 

An important part of the program 
is the discussion group which meets 
after the morning services. For many 
weeks the attendance has numbered 
more than one-third of the men who 
attend morning worship. After coffee 
and doughnuts, the men “talk back” 
at the chaplain and his morning’s ser- 
mon, asking pointed and sincere ques- 
tions about the Christian faith. “What 
does it mean to be a Christian?” 
“What is the church?” “What is the 
meaning of the Lord’s Supper?” One 
of the chaplains starts the ball rolling 
and soon the men freely and eagerly 
participate in expressing themselves 
about some of the points. 

Thus the love of God welds these 
men into a brotherhood as we wor- 
ship, discuss, and work together. Each 
session of our “coffee-and-rolls dis- 
cussion group” is closed by forming a 
friendship circle and uniting our 
hearts and voices in singing “Blest be 
the tie that binds our hearts in Chris- 
tian love.” Truly, such a fellowship is 
God’s richest blessing to mankind. 
This is our church in uniform! 

JoserH WILLIAM CaRLo 


PUERTO RICO 
Secretary Installed 


This letter is written from our new 
field of labor: Puerto Rico. The last 
months in Cuba were full of experi- 
ences of joy and sadness. The idea of 
coming back to Puerto Rico was in- 
deed a thrilling experience. My wife 
and I had been away from our native 
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country for sixteen years, and it was 
only natural that we should welcome 
the possibility of returning. On the 
other hand, there was sadness as we 
faced the departure from Cuba, where 
for eleven years we had served as gen- 
eral missionaries. Deep-rooted feelings 
of friendship and comradeship with 
the wonderful Cuban people made it 
hard to leave them, especially during 
the present national crisis. 

The last two years have been very 
difficult for the Baptists of Cuba. Pres- 
ent conditions impose serious limita- 
tions to the program of the churches. 
But even in the face of so many diffi- 
culties, the churches carry on their 
basic program and results are always 
forthcoming in terms of new converts, 
additions to the church, and spiritual 
srowth of the membership. 


Tense Conditions 


The first general convention in two 
years was held last July in Camaguey, 
in the midst of tense national condi- 
tions. It was a significant spiritual 
event, with encouraging signs of vi- 
tality and determination on the part 
of the leaders. We must pray for the 
brethren in Cuba, who are expecting 
the appointment of a new general 
secretary. Whoever is designated for 
that position will find the churches 
and their leaders ready to cooperate 
in whatever steps should be taken to 
advance the program of the conven- 
tion. 

As we start our work in Puerto 
Rico, we rejoice in counting on a 
strong and willing group of pastors 
and missionaries. For nearly sixty 


years the American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies have labored in this 
country, assisting the young churches 
in their growth. The churches have 
gradually assumed greater responsi- 
bilities. Their sense of Christian stew- 





Chaplain J. W. Carlo explains a point raised in the discussion group which 
meets on Sunday after the second worship service at Camp Hauge, Okinawa 
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ardship has developed considerably, 
and some strong churches are taking 
the lead in self-support and in coop- 
eration with the convention in the 
general program. 


Convention Organized 

In July, a meaningful step was 
taken by the delegates of the forty- 
eight churches in the fellowship of 
the convention. With the presence of 
Wilbur Larson, secretary for Latin 
America, and Aaron F. Webber, gen- 
eral missionary during the last fifteen 
years, the delegates voted to organize 
after the pattern of a state convention. 
The new organization called for the 
selection of an executive secretary and 
director of promotion, who was to be 
chosen by the convention, with the 
approval of the Home Mission So- 
cieties. I accepted this call, effective 
September 1. The installation cere- 
mony, held in the First Baptist Church 
of Ponce, was a demonstration of joy- 
ful expectations in happy fellowship 
with the great Baptist family of 
Puerto Rico. 

Only a few days have gone by since 
we started our work, and already we 
can see great possibilities ahead of us. 
Every committee meeting held, every 
church visited, has offered us an op- 
portunity to grasp the spirit of en- 
thusiasm that motivates the planning 
already in progress for the Baptist 
Jubilee Advance, and the launching 
of evangelistic drives into new fron- 
tiers. A three-day retreat has been 
planned for this fall, in which not 
fewer than seventy-five leaders will 
participate. The purpose of this proj- 
ect is to determine objectives and 
methods for a program adequate to 
the challenge of the hour in Puerto 
Rico. 

Oscar RopricuEz 


CALIFORNIA 


United Christian Centers 


Broderick Christian Center, Lin- 
coln Christian Center, and Locke 
Christian Center, all in metropolitan 
Sacramento, Calif., are now operating 
under the name of United Christian 
Centers, sharing resources and activ- 
ities. The Community Welfare Coun- 
cil and the United Crusade of Sacra- 
mento County join with American 
Baptists in approving this consolida- 
tion and have great expectations for 
its high standards of service in the 
years ahead. 

Broderick Christian Center is lo- 
cated in the East Yolo district, just 
across the Sacramento River. It serves 
a needy neighborhood. Locke Chris- 
tian Center is down the river about 
twenty-seven miles in a unique and 
interesting area composed almost en- 
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tirely of Chinese Americans. The Lin- 
coln Christian Center was located in 
the West End of Sacramento, a sec- 
tion know as the “slum area.” Re- 
development of this area made it 
necessary to sell the property and ob- 
tain a new location. 
A committee was appointed to make 
a study of the various neighborhoods 
in the city where there is need for 
the services of a center. Resources 
from a building campaign of three 
years ago are available for a new 
building, in which the administrative 
offices of the United Christian Cen- 
ters, as well as facilities for serving 
the immediate neighborhood, will be 
housed. Plans for decentralized pro- 
grams are to be set up, so that more 
than one area of the metropolitan dis- 
trict can be served. 
C. Dwicut KiInck 


NEW YORK 


Interchurch Center 


American Baptists joined with 
members of thirty-six other Protestant 
and Orthodox church groups, the 
President of the United States, the 
president of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, and other world- 
famed leaders of religion, education, 
and business in a special cornerstone- 
laying ceremony at the Interchurch 
Center, New York city, on October 12. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
spoke briefly on the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of religious liberty. He 
then used a silver trowel to help ce- 
ment a small stone into the large in- 
scribed cornerstone. The small stone 
was sent from the Agora in ancient 
Corinth, where the apostle Paul 
preached and was tried for his undying 
faith. 

Charles Malik, of Lebanon, presi- 
dent of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, commended the new 
Interchurch Center, whose aim, he 
said, “is clearly not only practical 
facility, but to draw together the 





scattered sheep to . . . their one shep- 
herd . . . Jesus Christ.” 


Thirty-seven Denominations 


A total of thirty-seven Protestant 
and Orthodox denominations, with a 
membership in the United States of 
forty million, will make use of the 
center either as tenants or through 
membership in the National or World 
Councils of Churches, which will have 
offices there along with other denomi- 
national and educational agencies. 

American Baptists were promi- 
nently represented at the cornerstone- 
laying service. M. Forest Ashbrook, 
executive director of the Ministers 
and Missionaries Benefit Board, pre- 
sided, as chairman of the committee 
on arrangements. Edwin T. Dahlberg, 
pastor of Delmar Baptist Church, St. 
Louis, Mo., and president of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, read the 
Old Testament Scripture lesson. 
David Rockefeller, Baptist layman, 
spoke for the Morningside Heights 
community organization, of which he 
is president. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
minister emeritus of The Riverside 
Church, gave the benediction. 

More than forty American Baptists 
were included in the procession of 
dignitaries reviewed by President Eis- 
enhower as they marched down River- 
side Drive, clad in academic regalia. 
Massed choirs, a drum and bugle 
corps, and the banners of all thirty- 
seven participating denominations 
preceded them to the service, while 
the carillon of The Riverside Church 
and massed handbell ringers played 
hymns. 

Besides those with speaking parts in 
the service, American Baptists who 
shared the platform with President 
Eisenhower and Dr. Malik included 
Reuben E. Nelson, general secretary 
of the American Baptist Convention ; 
Dean R. Wright, associate director 
of the Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board; Francis S. Harmon, 
vice-president of the Interchurch Cen- 
ter’s board of trustees; Ralph C. Wal- 





a The FUTURE of the CHURCH 


depends on the abilities 
of its leaders of tomorrow 





EASTERN serves the Baptist com- 
munity by training young people who 
have consecrated their lives to the 
Master’s work—dedicated to giving 
“the whole gospel to the whole world.” 
Does your Christian tithe include 
Eastern? 











HEOLOGICAL 


TE EASTERN BAPTIST “Seminary 


City Line and Lancaster Ave. 


Philadelphia 31, Penna. 
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"GO 
FORTH 
TO 
SERVE” 


THESE RECENT BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
GRADUATES NOW SERVE! 

One is a school teacher, one a social worker, one a homemaker, one 

a Christian Center worker, one a secretary and two are Christian 

Education Directors. 

Young women, high school graduates, planning to train for full time 

Christian service are invited to write for information. 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 








P.O. Box 37 “Portledge” Bryn Mawr, Pa. Dr. Harold F. Stoddard, President 








FOR A LIMITED TIME 


you can have 









Broadman Comments, 1959 
and a distinctive leather Bible 
$11.00 value for only $8.95 


ne rags “SF 7 


Broadman Comments —the ever- 
popular commentary on the Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons 
that is perfectly balanced. . . . 
It's both scholarly and throughly 
practical for the teacher. 


Broadman Comments—written by two noted Bible 
scholars: E. F. Haight and Duke K. McCall. 


Broadman Comments—sells for $2.75, and for a 
limited time Broadman Press enables your book 
dealer to sell you Broadman Com- 
ments plus a distinctive limp-style, 
genuine leather Bible, with con- 
cordance, center-column references 





essoon. 70 Judas is adevil, 
these things Jesus went/«Matt.14.15 








and biblical atlas . . . both for only 4 .went|a Matt. 14. 

f Galil a hich ark 6. 35. 

$8.95! berias. a ee, which is} fuke s 0 
at_m 





Place your order now 
And remember .. . K Y 


Points for Emphasis, 1959, the pocket- Both the 1957 and 1958 editions 

sized lesson commentary... ideal asa Ff Broadman Comments were sold 

gift . . . is at your bookdealer’s now. 95c vt before many of you got your 
copy. 


at your favorite bookstore 
y BROADMAN PRESS 
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ker, pastor, Madison Avenue Baptist 
Church, New York city; and Nelson 
Rockefeller, chairman of the board 
of Rockefeller Center, Inc. 


Symbol of Unity 

Dr. Ashbrook described the center 
as a “symbol of the growing unity and 
solidarity of Protestant and Orthodox 
churches in America,” which has 
“national and _ world-wide _ signifi- 
cance.” 

American Baptists were included in 
the program because of their mem- 
bership in the National Council of 
Churches, and because of an invest- 
ment in the building program of $1,- 
400,000, at the going rate of interest. 
The center is expected to cost nearly 
$22-million. Its site was given on a 
ninety-nine-year rent-free lease by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

The building will have nineteen 
floors above ground and three service 
levels below. Besides office space for 
approximately three thousand per- 
sons, it will contain an interdenomi- 
national chapel seating three hun- 
dred, display rooms for manuscripts 
and other exhibits, a cafeteria to serve 
five hundred at a sitting, and under- 
ground parking for 130 cars. It is 
scheduled to be completed in Decem- 
ber, 1959. 

Baptist NEws SERVICE 


Judson Memorial Church 


There are many opportunities to 
witness in a teeming city. Sin and con- 
fusion confront people in an urban 
situation. All about are the hungry— 
physically and spiritually—the un- 
loved, the lonely, the pathetic aged, 
and the volatile young. Greenwich Vil- 
lage is a unique section of New York 
city, where the only playground for 
children is the “asphalt jungle”; 
where artists and writers struggle for 
their “place in the sun”; where young 
America is uprooted and rebelling, 
developing new patterns of living 
without faith or values. 


Ministry to Youth 

The Judson Memorial Church is 
located on the campus of one of the 
largest commuter universities in the 
country, New York University. Our 
student dormitory continues to pro- 
vide a meaningful community for 
young people who are often lost in 
the anonymity of a large metropolitan 
university. Impersonality and bigness 
are Overcome in an intimate commu- 
nity of concerned people, ministered 
to by a church which cares. 

The Judson Memorial Church wit- 
nesses to the love of Jesus Christ in 
its ministry to members of the 
“shook-up generation,” disturbed 
teen-agers whose lives have been 
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YOU'LL FIND A BOOK FOR EVERYONE ON YOUR CHRISTMAS LIST 













© For the Grownupir + 
PROOFS OF HIS PRESENCE 


Grace Noll Crowell. 20 meditations and 15 poems on 
the immortality of Christ, by a popular author. $1.50 


I 





Pocket Prayer Books 
PRAYERS FOR LIVING 
Hazel T. Wilson. Brief prayers from well-known au- 
thors. Deluxe edition, $2.95; Regular edition, $1 


A PRAYER COMPANION 


A new anthology by Mrs. Wilson—128 prayers by 
Christian saints and contemporary Christians. $1 


PRAYERS FOR A WOMAN’S DAY 
Josephine Robertson. 69 prayers that relate daily 
living situations of women to spiritual matters. $1 


NEW PRAYERS FOR A WOMAN’‘S DAY 


A companion book to the above, with new prayers 
by Mrs. Robertson. $1 


a. 
sive commentary on the International 


LEAR 
Sunday School Lessons. $2.95 


« For the Children 
* 


JESUS, THE LITTLE NEW BABY 
Mary Edna Lloyd. Pictures by Grace Paull. The 
story of the Nativity simply told. Ages 3-6. $1 


ARMED WITH COURAGE 
May McNeer and Lynd Ward. Vivid biographies — 
of seven famous people. Ages 9 up. Cloth, $2.50 


BIBLE STORIES FOR YOUNG READERS | 
Earl Patterson Meyer. Illustrated by Howard 
Simon. All the Bible stories childten like, Vv 

to read. Ages 8 up. . Cloth, $3.50 .., ote 














THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON 
ANNUAL—1959 

Edited by Charles M. Laymon. The Lesson 
Analysis by Roy L. Smith. A comprehen- 
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ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE SOON 
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‘BELOW THE SURFACE 
Alice I. Hazeltine. An anthology of 17 ad- 
venture stories under land and water. $3.95 


MEDITATIONS FOR YOUTH 
Walter L. Cook. 39 devotions applying Bible 
messages to life today. $1.75 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE 

Walter Russell Bowie. Bible stories, 
, vividly retold. Regular, $3.50 
Illustrated edition, $3.95 



















« For the 
Whole amily « 


OUR FAMILY WORSHIPS AT HOME 
Anna Laura and Edward W. Gebhard. 49 devo- 
tions for families with children over 9. $2.50 


FUN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


E. O. Harbin. A one-volume fun library of more than 
2,400 good-time suggestions. //lustrated. $3.95 


LOOK NO FURTHER 


Richard T. Hougen. 210 favorite recipes from Boone Tav- 
ern Hotel, Berea College, Kentucky. $3 


«For the Family Minister + 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


“The best two-foot shelf of books about the Bible now 
available in the English language.”—Christian Century 
12 volume set, $89.50; single volumes, $8.75 


MY PASTORAL RECORD 
J. N. Greene, Compiler. A beautiful book with space 
to record all work of a 50-year ministry. $15 


NOTABLE SERMONS FROM 
PROTESTANT PULPITS 


Charles L. Wallis. A collection of 24 sermons 
by outstanding ministers of our time. $2.95 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIAN ART 
D. Talbot Rice. Christian art from_ its 
beginnings to about 1100. Illus. $7.95 
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An Alphabet of Overseas Missions 
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GIVING 


Grade school children in 
Japan, hearing of the poverty 
in Hong Kong, gave of their 
own few toys and sent them, 
hoping to make the Hong 


Kong children happier. 


Groping for a suitable birth- 
day gift for a beloved mis- 
sionary friend, one American 
Baptist recently resolved to 
give time to prayer—daily— 
for the work in the Congo 
field where her friend had 
served. 


Gifts take a variety of forms. 


God grant that at this 
Christmas season your heart 
may be inclined toward giv- 
ing something over and above 
your regular church pledges. 


Gift-annuity agreements of 
$500 or more make it pos- 
sible for you to give to the 
work of American Baptists 
overseas —and yet receive 
regular returns. Clip the cou- 


pon and find out how. 


MRS. PHILIP S. CURTIS 
152 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


' 
l 
l 
Please send me, without obligation, 
| 
| 


full information on Gift-Annuity 
Agreements. 
PRED Svnctincvsnevicescneseteuun | 
SE ick sc uekines teres ate eae 
errr 25 EE ees | 
9.8.12 } 











HONG KONG 


Heaven and hell, strictly 
speaking, belong to the fu- 
ture and are unknown. 


However, if you were to visit 
Hong Kong you could get an 
impression of both, on just 
one tiny island. 


High above the city are lovely 
hills, from which the view of 
the harbor is breathtakingly 
beautiful. 


Huge numbers of migrating 
Chinese, though, have pro- 
duced overcrowding in the 
city to such an extent that 
whole families live on a few 








boards over open sewerage 
ditches, and those who have 
bare shacks are more for- 
tunate than thousands of 
others. 


Here American Baptists have 
exciting opportunities for 
service and evangelism. 


Hong Kong, since January 
1958, is a regular mission 
field where six of your mis- 
sionaries serve. 


INDIGEN- 
IZATION 


In a lull during a youth fel- 
lowship party, or any church 
gathering, you might like to 
put people in stitches with 
this missionary tongue 
twister. 


Invite brave souls to say 
rapidly, ten times, the word 
“indigenization” (in-dij’-en- 
i-za’-tion). 


If it’s a normal group, some- 
one is sure to ask, “What 
does it mean?” 


“Indigenization,” you'll tell 
them, “means helping people 
in other lands to develop 
church architecture, forms 
of worship, and a presenta- 
tion of the gospel which are 
their own.” 


Important? Yes. This has 
been the policy of your 
American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Societies for more 
than 140 years. 


American Baptist 


Foreign Mission Society 


Woman's American Baptist 


Foreign Mission Society 
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thwarted by family problems, cultural 
dislocation, lack of adequate counsel- 
ing, and the absence of love and ac- 
ceptance. Our church provides ac- 
ceptance and understanding for these 
young people. 


Religious Programs 

Judson devotes much time to devel- 
oping programs in the arts to attract 
hundreds of non-churched artists 
and intellectuals of the village. The 
programs, of a deeply religious nature, 
attempt to raise the ultimate questions 
about life’s meaning. The church 
sponsors study groups in the coffee 
houses and apartments of Greenwich 
Village residents. Anywhere and 
everywhere, we carry our witness to 
these who are alienated from Christ 
and the church, in order that we may 
speak the word of reconciliation. 


Mission Outpost 
Judson Church is the mission out- 
post of American Baptists in this inner 
city. This is as challenging a mission 
field as Africa or Asia. The gospel is 
preached in a culture with many gods 
and many religions, where Christian- 
ity is virtually unknown. We pledge 
our continuing effort to witness, rele- 
vantly and effectively, to the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 
Howarp R. Moopy 





NEW 
TITLES 
FROM 
JUDSON 


Contemporary in thought, fresh in style, truly Christian. 
Three prominent publications from Judson’s 1959 listing. 


GREAT THEMES IN THEOLOGY edited by Lynn Leavenworth. 
Seven papers by seven prominent theological thinkers. Con- 
temporary views on concepts of great import to all Christians 
Cloth, $3.00 
52 STORY SERMONS by Benjamin P. Browne. Delightfully 
original stories for a minister or teacher to tell to the children. 
Based on scriptural thought. A wide selection of themes 
Cloth, $2.50 
READING THE GOSPEL OF JOHN by James P. Berkeley. An at- 
tempt to penetrate the inner meaning of the Fourth Gospel that 
results in a highly readable book for student or layman 
Cloth, $3.75 
W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, II! 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY - 1703 Ghestnat St, Philadephia 3, Pa 


352 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

















PLEASE RENEW your MISSIONS magazine sub- 
scription two months in advance. Watch the expira- 
tion date on the label, and avoid missing an issue. 





(—=Che Spanish-American Baptist Seminary 


The budget for the fiscal year 1958-1959 $75,600.00 
Expected Income: 
Churches and individuals 47.4% 
Fees and Board and Room 23.8 
Grants from American Baptist Home Mission Societies 17.9 
Dividends & Investments 8.3 
Miscellaneous gifts 2.6 
100.0% 
Expected Expenditures: 
Instruction 22.7% 
Board and Room Department 20.0 
General operating expenses 18.0 
Student Aid (Scholarships) 15.8 
Building and Grounds 11.9 
Office expenses 9.0 
Reserve 26 
100.0% $75,600.00 


We are on the institutional budget of 
Southern & Northern California, Arizona and Colorado. 


—_— 
—_— 


A STATEMENT OF FACT 





For further information write: 
Rev. Benjamin R. Morales, President 























512 SOUTH INDIANA STREET 











LOS ANGELES 63, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
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The “‘most quoted” author 
writes for you! 


ELTON 
TRUEBLOOD’S 


first book of sermons 


The Yoke 
of Christ 


Elton Trueblood has long 
been regarded as one of the 
finest preachers in the coun- 
try. Now, for the first time, 
he has made a selection of 
his sermons for book publi- 
cation. They convincingly 
show why he has become 
one of the great popularizers 
of spiritual ideas in our time. His sermons 
are powerful agents in urging the giant step 
from a nominal to a committed Christianity. 
Included in The Yoke of Christ are: 





THE NECESSITY OF WITNESS 
THE VIOLENCE OF THE KINGDOM 
CONVERSION WITHIN THE CHURCH 

THE COURAGE TO CARE 
THE ABOLITION OF THE LAITY 
CALLED TO BE SAINTS 
THE PROBLEM OF THE CROWD 
THE MINISTRY OF DAILY WORK 
A FAITH FOR SCIENTISTS 


At your bookseller $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. M 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


NOW...3 SIZES 











Se Unbreakable noise-free . .. 

lightweight boilproof com- 

F earl munion glasses . $1.25 Doz. 
CICOTIYTE | FREE sample of each size 


a eh Hallberg ws soons co. 


Dept. 8 55 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


your dealer 


PLEASE renew your subscription 
for MISSIONS promptly, so as not 
to miss any copies. 
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Gilms... 


BAPTIST FILM LIBRARY 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
2107 Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 





School of Missions 


Are you planning a school of mis- 
sions program on home missions for 
January or February? Here are a few 
suggested films. 


Motion Pictures 

181. Out of the Dust. Illustrating 
the value of our Baptist missions in 
Latin America, this film shows that 
the light of the gospel must be re- 
ceived in the lives of the people before 
they can be raised to a higher level of 
living. 45 minutes. Rental, $10.00. 

252. They, too, Need Christ. Out 
of a background of superstition and 
indifference, a Spanish-speaking fam- 
ily in the United States finds that the 
Protestant church is a living, vita! 
force in the life of the community. 40 
minutes. Rental, $11.50. 

314. Song of the Shining Moun- 
tains. Andy Red Cloud, a Crow In- 
dian, is pulled by two forces—that 
of his grandfather’s “power” through 
the fetish bag, and that of his Chris- 
tian teachings. Color. 30 minutes. 
Rental, $12.00. 

177. Good News. Willie Mae en- 
ters the Mather School in South. Car- 
olina. This is a picture of life at a 
typical mission school for Negro stu- 
dents in the South. 30 minutes. Ren- 
tal, $6.00. 

201. Again . . . Pioneers. A family 
moves into a house in “The Patch,” 
an unsightly section of town settled 
by migrant workers. They try to enter 
the life of the community, but are not 
made welcome. One spiritually minded 
girl awakens her church leaders to 
their responsibility. 60 minutes. Ren- 
tal, $10.00. 


Filmstrips 

F55. My Name Is Pablo. Story of 
Baptist missions in Cuba and Mexico. 
Based on the motion picture Out of 
the Dust. Manuscript. Rental, $1.00; 
sale, $2.50. 

F134. No Longer a Stranger. The 
pastor at a mission church for Span- 
ish-speaking Americans helps a family 
become good citizens and evangelical 
Christians. Based on the motion pic- 
ture They, too, Need Christ. Manu- 
script. Rental, $1.50; sale $3.00. 

F243. One Girl’s Story. A young girl 
adjusts to life at the Mather School. 
Based on the motion picture Good 
News. Color and sound. 3343 rpm 
record. 20 minutes. Rental, $3.50; 
sale, $10.00. 
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An organ pipe must be delicately ' 
voiced for tone, color, transparency 
and timbre. Few men possess the 
highly developed skill and critical 
sense of hearing to qualify as a 
voicer. Yet, Moller employs several 
hard-to-find voicers ...each one a 
specialist in a particular tone group. 
See... Hear... Compare! There’s 
a custom-built Moller priced right 
for you! 
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MORE features — f 


© More illustrative material than any other 

© Scholarly Bible-based comments 

© Scripture and lesson outlines, with spe- 
cial suggestions to teachers 

© More audio-visual aids 

© Quotes from leaders of all denominations 

... and many other helps! $2.75 


At your bookstore 
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CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will look its best, sing its 
best, in our robes of colorful and long- 
wearing fabrics, custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 
PULPIT ROBES — made the quality way to 
keep their ‘“‘Sunday”’ look for years. 
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Christian Testimony to the Jew 
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for spreading the Gospel to the Jews. 
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Club Talk... 


By FRANK A. SHARP 
Business Manager 








HRISTMAS is a time of 

remembrance when gifts, 
cards, and messages are sent to 
members of the family and 
friends. Therefore, it is appro- 
priate that the staff of Muts- 
sions should remember the 
many club managers and pastors 
of our American Baptist family. 
Many of you spend much time 
and energy securing new sub- 
scriptions and working hard to 
obtain renewals. We want you 
to know that your efforts are 
deeply appreciated, and we want 
to send to each of you our warm 
and sincere Christmas wishes at 
this time. 











There is still time to include Christ- 
mas gift subscriptions on your shop- 
ping list. Why not remember your 
friends, servicemen and women, col- 
lege students, and shut-ins with a gift 
that will come ten times during the 
year as a reminder of your thought- 
fulness and concern? 

These gift subscriptions are avail- 
able at the special rate of 4 for $6.50; 
3 for $5.00; 2 for $3.50; and 1 for 
$2.00. A Christmas card bearing the 
name of the donor will be sent to each 
recipient. Your own renewal may be 
included when you send us your 
Christmas gift list. 

* 

There are many retired ministers 
who enjoy reading Missions, but 
who cannot afford to pay for a sub- 
scription. If you would like to send 
the magazine as a gift to one or more 
of these persons, please send your con- 
tribution marked “Missions Fellow- 
ship Subscription Fund.” 


& 

The New Every Family Plan, 
which enables a church to send Mis- 
SIONS into the home of every active 
family at the rate of $1.00 a year, is 
available at any time. Many churches 
have responded to this liberal offer 
and many more churches have the 
plan under consideration. There is 
no better way to keep church mem- 
bers aware of the latest developments 
on our mission fields than to adopt the 
plan. Pastors and laymen have written 
that there has been a deepened inter- 
est in, and a greater response to, the 
program of the church when Mis- 
SIONS is mailed regularly into every 
home. 
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Hillsdale, Michigan 


coeducational liberal arts 


founded 1844 


dedicated to the dignity and sanctity 
of each student as a Child of God, to 
be so developed and educated that the 
personal destiny of each is respected 
and helped by the rest. 


750 students 
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.- THE WORLD GETS MORE BIBLES 


An American Bible Society Annuity Agree- 
ment does wonderful things for you—and 
enables you to do something wonderful for 
the world. Look at all the blessings you get! 


e A bigger income than most safe invest- 
ments offer—and it begins immediately. 


e A steady, lifetime income that never 
changes, even during economic uncertainty. 


@ Complete freedom from investment 
worry, expense and possible loss. 


e A big income tax deduction and a largely 
tax-exempt income. 


@ The joy of sharing in the American Bible 
Society’s work of bringing the Gospel to 
people everywhere in their own language. 


’ 
< Send coupon today! 
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AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your book- 
let M-812, entitled ‘‘A Gift That Lives.’’ 
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Articles 


Abbott, Mrs., Reminisces, by A. F. Merrill 3:28 

Adrift in a Human Sea, by Ada P. Stearns 9:28 

America for Christ Begins with You, by Pauk Cc. 
Carter and Helen C. Schmitz 2:16 

Announcing the New Program Packet, by Virginia 

Farmar 2:35 

Audio-Visuals for Mission-Study Themes, by Esther 
P. Wengel 9:27 

Autumn Recollections of Summer, by Estelle Mar- 
lin 2:29 


‘ichert 4:23 
a - Missions in a New Day, by August M. Hintz 


Baptists of the Wide, Wide World, by R. Dean 
Goodwin 2:2 
Baptists Under Revolution, by Oscar Rodriguez 5:29 


~ x Angel About Publicity, by Faith Coxe Bailey 


Beside Still Waters, by Martha Griley 2:36 

Bridging the Stream, by Mildred Landin 1: 38 

By ‘‘Faith’’ Moslem Converts Endure, by Ian H. 
Douglas 6:31 


mages Missions in Industrial India, by Clarence G. 
B 


Change and Challenge in the Belgian Congo, by 
Chester J. Jump, Jr. 

Chaplain and Church, ‘by a ph H. Heartberg 6:19 

Children of Hopiland, by James G. Denny 10:30 

Christian Family Life in the Philippines, by Alice 
) Giffin 5:28 

Christian Missions in the New Africa, by James L. 
Sprigg 12 

Christian Uaity Not Yet, Yet Even Now, by Jesse 
R. Wilson 3:22 

Christmas, 1958, by William J. Keech 12:31 

Christmas on Mission Fields 12:28 

Church’s Growing Edge, The, by Lincoln B. Wads- 
worth 3:20 

Cincinnati, 1958, by John C. Slemp 6:21 

Come Now, Let Us Report Together, by Edna R. 
Harvey 3:35 

Come Up Higher, by Louise G. Quisenberry 5:36 

Common Standard of Achievement, A, by Matthew 
R. Giuffrida 12:2 


Bester Meditation, An, by Robert J. McCracken 
Evangelism in Travail, by Jitsuo Morikawa 1:26 


Forty Years of Sacrifice and Service, by Ada P. 
Stearns 11:20 

Foundations That Endure, by Joan Thatcher 4:22 

Future of Burma’s Welfare State, The, by Frederick 
G. Dickason 5:17 


Green Lake Comes of Age, by Joan Thatcher 5:24 
meat at Christmas, The, by Reuben E. Nelson 
Highway for God, A, by Raymond W. Beaver 4:28 


I Wondered Until—I Read Along Kingdom High- 
ways, by Ada P. Stearns 3:36 

Ideas That Have Gripped Me, by Harold Cooke 
Phillips 5:16; by Lowell Q. Haynes 6:16; by Liv- 
ingston H. Lomas 9:16; by Samuel H. Cassel 
10:16; by Warner R. Cole 11:16, by Liburn B. 
Mosely 12:16 

Integrated Church—Now, The, by Culbert C. Ru- 
tenber 2:20 


Sopen: The Unmet Challenge, by B. L. Hinchman 


af 
Japanese Torchbearers in High Places, by William 
Axling, Part I 10:29; Part II 11:28 


—_ of the Same Cloth, by Margaret C. Alsen 


Let’s Celebrate! by Nymah Noftsinger Vaux 10:36 
Let’s Look at Alaska, by perowey . Bucklin 4:17 
Look, Listen, and Learn! by Viol et M. Spaulding 


5:35 
Love of God, The, by Samuel M. Shoemaker 12:18 


Missionary Mobilization, by Haakon Knudsen 1:29 
My +" ar and My Money, by Rob: rt J. Marlatte 
2:37 


National Women’s Conference on Intergroup Re- 
lations, by Mrs. Wade McKinney 4:35 

New Year and a New Era, A, by Clarence W. Cran- 
ford 1:17 

No Church Stands Alone, by James A. Scott 1:31 

No Easy Answers to the Problems of the Urban 
Church, by Paul O. Madsen 1:21 

No New Concern, by Paul O. Marisen 3:29 

Nominations Are in Order, by Mrs. W. Herbert 
Grant 1:37 

Northern Trails, by Louise Earehart 10:37 


Okinawa, Land of Welcome and Opportunity, by 
Edward E. Bollinger 6:17 

Out of the Long Night of Segregation, by Martin 
Luther King, Jr. 2:22 

Overseas Missions Today, by Edwin H. Tuller 9:19 


Pilgrim—1958 Style, by Clayton A. Pepper 11:29 

Planning the Program for the Year, by Helen 
McDermott 6:38 

Puerto Rican Perspective, by Ruth Maldonado 6:32 
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Religion in ~ Communist Crucible, by R. Dean 
Goodwin 11:24 

Right to iL. by Betty A. Isbister 2:2 

Role of the Home Mission Societies, The, by Mil- 
ton C. Froyd and James A. Scott 5:22 


by Ethel Davis 12:36 


Saving Rope 
I the Battleground, The, by Frederick L. 


Se anery 
ssex 3 :27 
mart That Spans the Years, by Constance Shaw 


Signposts in Christian Higher Education, by Paul 
Carter 4:20 

Smith Family of Kodiak, The 12:32 

~~ ~~ Father Banquet, by Hermon C. Dilmore 


Southern Panorama, by Nellie A. Coleman 6:39 

Strong Foundations in the Garo Hills, by James M. 
Wood 3:17 

Student Guests, by Mrs. Charles ." ? 9:31 

Summit Guides, by Naomi Lawson 4:: 

Synonymous with Revolution, by y ho F. Webber, 
Part I 10:19; Part II 11:22 


There’s Gold in California! by John C. Slemp 9:2 

They Said I Could Do It—And I Did! by Caryl D. 
Shfer 9:35 

eo rness in the Home, by Russell H. Bishop 


Training Youth for the Chu.ches of South India, 
by Edwin Erickson 3:2 

Twenty —— Opportunities, by Frank F. 
Curry 10:1 


Universal Declaration of Human Rights 12:24 
Up to the Mountain of the Lord, by Juanita B. 
Kipp 9:36 


Validity of Christian Missions, The, by Leonard 
Gittings 12:22 

Vocation of Being a Student, The, by Patricia 
Romine 10:21 


We Have Seen His Star, by Opal C. Maner 11:36 

Whee Do Christian Nations Think About Missions? 
by Louise Armstrong 1:18 

woes, Birthday Is It? by Clifford P. MacDonald 


Editorials 


Agonizing Reappraisal of American Education 1:13 
Always Ready to Negotiate 2:14 

Another High in Church Membership 10:13 

Are Protestants Asleep at the Switch? 5:13 


Beginning in a New Direction, A 3:13 
Beverage Alcohol’ s Tragic Balance Sheet 12:13 
Blanshard’s ‘‘Power’’ After Ten Years 5:13 
Blowing the Roof Off Our Complacency 1:14 
Bronzed Hero: An Editorial Fantasy 2:15 
Brotherhood Way to Peace and Freedom 2:13 


Christian Love in a Changing World 11:13 

Christian Nationals on Overseas Missions 1:14 

Church Extension—Now! 10:15 

Churches in the Nuclear-Space Age, The 1: 15 

ar « - ae in Kerala, a Challenge to the West 
s | 


Concerning Jesus as “‘Point of Reference’”’ 6:13 
Continuing Challenge of Overseas Missions 10:13 
Controlling the World 3:14 


Far Beyond Little Rock 4:14 
Federal Aid to Education 4:13 
Fund to Advance Theological Education 4:13 


“Giant Step Toward Peace, A’’ 1:13 


Headquarters: Convention Must Decide 5:15 
Hungry People, 625,000 Miles of 11:15 


Increasing Cost of Human Folly 3 
International Muddle in the Midaile’ East 10:14 


Keeping Our Nation ‘“‘Symmetrically Healthy”’ 6:13 


**Massive Resistance’’: Massive Destruction 11:13 

Memo for Letter to Walter P. Reuther 3:14 

Missionaries Need for Overseas Service 1:14 

Mutual Security: Program of Massive Reconcilia- 
tion 5:14 

Mystery or Manifesto? 12:15 


Nagaland Is Born 2:14 

National Council’s Statement on Alcohol 5:14 
Necessary Tools for the Day’s Work 11:14 

New Baptist Journal of History and Theology 4:13 
New Challenge in Alaska 9:13 

News Transcript—No Comment 3:14 


On to Valley Forge! 9:14 
Our Troubled Youth 6:15 
Overcoming the World 4:15 


Passport to Freedom from Prejudice 6: 14 
Personal Element in Home Missions 2:13 

Post to Accept Liquor ae 10:14 

Prime Minister Nehru as a Philosopher 11:13 


Realistic Approach to Atomic Tests 10:13 
Refresher Course in Civil Rights 2:13 
**Responsibilities in Daily Work’’ 9:13 
Role of Alcohol in Traffic Accidents 4:14 





Role of Religion in Change and Growth 12:13 


Shifting Scenes in Burma and Thailand 12:14 
Shooting Down Security with a Slogan 3:14 
Space Exploration a Desire for Escape 6:14 
Summer Notebook 9:1 

Supreme Court tn dl Firm 10:14 


Tenth Anniversary of Rights Declaration 12:13 
Timely Lesson in Citizenship, ‘. 11:14 
Troublemakers or Troubled? 5:1 


Vote to Void U.S. Citizenship 9:14 
Wesshnighs Services to Herald Jubilee Advance 


oe an 7 Violence in New York Schools 4:14 
What Is Wrong with Our Schools? 2:14 
What the State Cannot Do 3:15 


Subjects 


Alcohol. (See Temperance.) 

America for Christ, begins with you 2:16; offering, 
personal element in home missions 2: 13; for chil- 
dren 2:32 

American Baptist Assembly, Green Lake, Wis., 
A.B.F.M.S. boards of managers 2:38 

American Baptist Men 1:39; ae 3:37; 4:37; 5:37; 
6:40; 9:37; 10:38; 11:37; 12:3 

American Baptist Convention, need for new churches 
1:14; President Cranford’s New Year’s message 
1:17; headquarters, New_York recommended 4:6; 
convention must decide 5:15; reaction 9:12; com- 
mittee reports progress 11:4; annual meetings of 
agencies 5:11; Ginsinnati, 1958 6:21; division on 
headquarters 6:21; deadlock broken 6:21; direc- 
tives for action 6:22; ‘ ‘Entrusted with the Gos- 
pel”’ 6:23; dedication of missionaries 6:25; record 
year in giving 6:25; evaluation and recommenda- 
tion 6:26; Lay Development Program 6:26; of 
many things 6:27; new churches in California 
9:22; convention ews 9:43; 1959 program com- 
mittee 10:4; church crated 10:15; 1959 
convention theme 11:1 

American Baptist Foreign Mission Societies, Green 
Lake meeting 2:38; World Fellowship Offering, 
9:13; necessary tools for day’s work, 11:14; Bap- 
tist missions in a new day 9:17; overseas missions 
today 9:19. (See Places end Co-workers Over the 
Seas.) 

American Baptist Home Mission Societies, board 
meetings 1:41; 3:39; 11:38; the role of the 5:22. 
(See Places and Tidings from the Fields.) 

American Baptist Milwaukee Christian Center 5:39 

American Freedom and Catholic Power, review 5:1 

American school system, what is wrong? 2: 

Acness the Current Books 1:28; R i oo 3:26; 4:26; 

:26; 6:28; 9:26; 10:27; 11:26; 

Pe Sree oa (See Newsbriefs. ) 

Annual meetings, convention agencies 5:11 

Arizona American Baptist missionary mobilization 
program 5:38 

As I See It 1:12; 2:12; 3:12; 4:12; 5:12; 6:12; 9:12; 
10:12; 11:12; 12:1 12 

Audio-visuals, missions 9:27; work in Burma 10:41 


Bacone College, new guild chapter 10:35 

Baptist Jubilee Advance 11:4; watchnight services 
to herald 12:14 

Baptist World Alliance, New Year’s greeting 1:5; 
tour in behalf of commission on Bible study 1:40; 
over-all view of the fellowship 2:24; youth con- 
ference 2:33 ae ’ 

Baptist Youth Fellowship. (See Christian World 
Outreach.) = 

Bible Book of the Month. (See Missionary and 
Stewardshi Education. ) 

B’nai B’rith Women’s Supreme Council 4:35 

Bondurant, Henry, pilgrim—1958 style 11:29 

Book reviews. ( See Among the Current Books.) 

Books, mission study 3:31; gifts for Christmas 12:31 

Brotherhood, program opportunities 1:33; way to 
peace and freedom 2:13. (See Race relations.) 

Buddhism, study of 4:28; welfare state of Burma 
and 5:17 


Chaplains, American Baptist 6:45; co-workers in a 
Christian ministry 6: 19: church in uniform 12:38 

Christian centers, fights discrimination 5:39; United 
12:39 

Christian Higher Education Challenge 3:27; 4:20; 
foundations 4:22 

eS, World Outreach—The B.Y.F. 1:35; 2:33; 
3:33; 4:33; 5:33; 6:36; 9:33; 10:34; 11:33; 12:33 

Christianity’ essential, essay by Nehru 11: 13; mys- 
tery or manifesto? 12:15 

Christmas, program for men 10:38; for women 
11:36; films 11:46; and race relations 12:13; medi- 
tation, love of God 12: 18; 12:31; heart of 12:17; 
on the mission fields 12: 28; offering 12:27 

Church extension, church’s growing edge 3:20; 
—now for American Baptists 10:15 

Church membership statistics in U.S.A. 10:13 

Church World Service, adrift in a human sea 9: 28 

Churches, new, needed by 1975 1:14; in the nuclear- 
space age 1 i5 : 

Churches for New Frontiers, aE Some edge 3:20; 
California’s new churches 9: 32 some churches of 
the Great Central West 10:23 

Cigarette smoking and cancer 10:12 

Citizenship, timely lesson in 11:14 

“a , refresher course 2:13. (See Human 


Cc lub Talk 1:48; 2:48; 3:48; 4:47; 5:48; 6:48; 9:48; 


10:48; 11:47; 12:45 
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Coming World Civilization, The, a review 3:15 

Commission on evaluation and recommendation — 

Communism, in Kerala, challenge to West 6:14; 
U.S., waning influence 1:12; Iron Curtain Baptist 
9:38; religion in the Communist crucible 11 

Communist China and the United Nations 12: 2 

Conferences at Green Lake 5:24 

Council of Baptist Churches of Assam 5:42 


Council on Missionary Cooperation. (See Ideas, 
Pians for Growing Churches.) 

Co-workers wt the Seas 1:30; 2:28; 3:28: 4:28; 
5:28; 6:31; 9:28; 10:29; 11:28; 12:28 


Daughters of the American Revolution 6:12 

Desegregation, Supreme Court remains firm 10:14. 
(See Race relations.) 

Directives for Action, 
6:2 


American Baptist Convention 


3:13; overcoming the world 4:15; 


Ecumenical Christianity. (See World Christianity. ) 

Ecumenical movement, I.M.C. assembly report 
3:38; unity not yet, yet even now 3:22 

Education, agonizing re appraisal of American 1:13; 
American school system 2:14; Christian, what the 
state cannot do 3:16; Christian Higher Challenge 
4:20; foundations 4:22; theological 4:13; federal 
aid to 4:13; Baptist centers 4:33; vocation of 
being a student 10:21 


Easter, editorial 
meditation 4:16 


Evangelism, in travail 1:26; conference in Switzer- 
land 6:45; hilosophy and theology 11:16; films 
12:28 (See Places.) 


Every-member canvass 6:30 


Family life, films 5:47; togetherness 5:20; Philippines 
5: 28; play for women 12:36; program for men 
12 ? 

rig: Os Guild 1: + = 34; 3:34; 4:34; 5:34; 6:37; 


11:34; 
Films, Booties Film Libary 1:46; 2:47; 3:47; 4:46; 
5:47; 6:47; 9:47; 10:47; 11:46; 12:44 


Foreign-aid program, shooting down security with 
a slogan 3:i4; American 3:13; 5:12; 5:14 

Foreign missions, Christian cadena on overseas 
missions 1:14; 1:18. (See American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society and Places.) 

Foundations, new Baptist journal 4:13 

Freedom, American and Catholic power 5:13; broth- 
erhood, way to peace 2:13. (See Human rights 
and Civil rights. ) 


Gambling, Alaska, forty-ninth state, new challenge 


9:1 
God, indwelling and revelation in Christ 5:16; 
nature of, mystery or manifesto? 12:15; concep- 
tion of 12:16; in his Son 12:17; love of 12:18 
Graham Crusade, cost and details 3:12 


American Baptist Convention 5:15; 


Headquarters, 
6:21; reaction 9:12; a united 


Valley Forge, Pa., 
denomination 9:15. 

Home and family life, togetherness 5:20. (See Family 
life.) 

Home missions. (See American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies and Places.) 

Homes and hospitals, report of 2:42 

Human rights, universal declaration of 12:13; 12:24; 


Hunger, 625,000 miles of hungry people 11:15 


Ideas, er for Growing Churches 1:29; 2:27; 3:27; 
4:27; 5:27; 6:30; 9:27; 10:28; 11:27; 12:27 

Indian mission events, Arizona 2:38 

Installation service for women 4:36 

Integration. (See Race relations.) 

Interchurch Center, ground breaking 1:5; corner- 
stone laying 12: 

International ners, Council, Ghana assembly 
meeting 2:5; report 3:38; Christian unity—not 
yet, yet even now 3:29 

International students meet in homes and churches 
4:29 


reorganization of churches 


Judson Memorial Church, New York, N. Y. 12:40 

Juvenile deliquency, wave of violence 4:14; trouble- 
makers or troubled? 5:14; our troubled youth 
6:15; TV programs 10:12 

Juvenile protection, surveys 1:31 


Japan Baptist Union, 
4:38 


Labor-management relations, memo to Walter P. 
Reuther 3:1 

Lay Development Program 6:26 

Lerrigo, P. fy , tribute 6:12 

Letters to a4 Editor 1:11; 2:11; 3:11; 4:11; 
6:11; 9:11; 10:11; 11:11; 12:11 

Liquor, Post to accept advertising 10:14 

Literacy centers in Bengal-Orissa 5:38 

Literature, for women’s meetings 1:38; right to know 
2:27: American Baptist 10:28. (See Ideas, Plans 


5:11; 


or a 


for Growing Churches.) 


Mariners’ Temple Baptist Church, The 3:40 

Mather School, ninety-first year 10:45 

Men’s Fellowship programs. (See American Baptist 
Men.) 

~~ peed themes, 1958-1959 6:36, study books 
3:31 

Missionaries, needed for overseas service 1:14; new, 
-commissioned in Arizona 5:38; dedication at Cin- 
cinnati 6:25. (See Missionary Milestones. ) 

Missionary and Stewardship Education 1:33; 2:31; 
3:31; 4:31; 5:31; 6:34; 9:31; 10:32; 11:31; 12:31 

Missionary ‘and Stewardship Education—Children 

: 2:32; 3:32; 4:32; 5:32; 6:35; 9:32; 10:33; 
il: 32; 12:33 


December, 1958 


ery Milestones 1:45; 3:46; 5:46; 9:46; 10:46; 

Missionary mobilization 1:29 

Missionary speaker, briefing the 11:27 

Missions, Ra rae nationals on overseas, unfinished 
task 1 1:18; a new day in foreign 9:17; 9:19; 
MISSIONS Magazine Sunday 9:48; 10:13; 10:48; 
continuing challenge of overseas 10:13, the val- 
idity of Christian 12:22; Judson "Memorial 
Church, mission outpost ‘12: 

Mohammedan Mosque, Washington, D.C. 4:12 

Moslem converts endure 6:31 

Murrow Indian Children’s Home 

Mutual Security Program 5:12, 14 


10:35 


National Conference on the mess Aspects of U.S. 
National Security 5:12 

National Council of American Baptist Women 1:37; 
—o 4:35; 5:35; 6:38; 9:35; 10:36; 11:35; 

National Council of Churches, Dahlberg elected 
president 1:4; churches in the nuclear-space age 
1:15; fourth general assembly 1:15; statement on 
alcohol 5: 14; Labor Day Message 9:13; church 
statistics 10:13 

Nationals, Christian, on overseas missions 1:14; 1:18 

Negro eduction in the North 3:2 

New Covenant, realistic insight 12:16 

New Year, a new era 1:17; Baptist World Alliance 
greeting 1:5 

News from the Baptist World Mission 1:40; 2:38; 
3:38; 4:38; 5:38; 6:41; 9:38; 10:39; 11:38; 12:38 

a 2:4; 3:4; 4:6; 5:4; 6:4; 9:4; 10:4; 


Nuclear-space age and the churches 1:15 


Overseas planning consultation, Green Lake, Wis. 
2:38 


Packet, announcing the new program, ‘‘Mountains 
of the Lord” 5 
Palmer, Mrs. al S., a tribute to 11:35 


3; in nuclear age 1:15; 
3:13; use of outer 
(See 


Peace, giant step toward 1:1 
beginning in a new direction 
space for 3:14; through mutual aid 5:14. 
War.) 

Programs for men. (See American Baptist Men.) 
For women. (See The Woman’s Society.) 

Prohibition Amendment, repeal of 4:12 

Protestants, asleep at the switch? 5:13 

Publicity, women’s programs 12:35 


Race relations, prayer and segregation 1:12; Marian 
Anderson on world tour 2:12; brotherhood way to 
peace and freedom 2:13; bronzed hero 2:15; in- 
tegrated church now 2:20; out of the long night 
of segregation 2:22; Negro education in the North 
3:29; center fights discrimination 5:39; primary 
election of Faubus 9:14; Supreme Court remains 
firm 10:14; and a new American citizen 11:12; 
segregation, massive resistance and massive de- 
struction 11:13; and Christmas 12:13 

=—". and television, seminary is the battleground 


Rankin Christian Center aids in disaster 3:45 

Reconciliation, massive through Mutual Security 
Program 5: 14 

Religion, census taker 1:12; in contemporary world, 
state of 1:15; role of, in change and growth 12:13 

Religious freedom, personal element 2:13 

Religious liberty, the census taker 1:12; Paul Blan- 
shard’s analysis of Roman Catholic power 5:13 

Resolutions, Cincinnati, summarized 6:22 

Revolution, Latin America, synonymous with 10:19; 
disrupts work in Cuba 10:42 

— n’-roll music, news transcript—no comment 


Roman Catholic power, Paul Blanshard’s analysis 
Ruslan Revolution 2:12 


School of missions 1:34; 6:34; films 12:44. 
sionary and Stewardship Education. ) 
Segregation, out of the long night of 2:22. (See Race 
relations. ) 

Service projects for children 5:32 

Servicemen, and American Baptist chaplains 6:45; 
chaplains and co-workers in a christian ministry 
6:19; church in uniform 12:38 

Space explorations and desire for escape 6:14 

— American Baptists in Southern California 

Sputniks and the churches 1:15; Russian Revolu- 
tion 2:12; education 2:14 

Stewardship Education, church and money, program 
for men 2:37; films 4:46. (See Missionary and 
Stewardship Education.) 


(See Mis- 


Temperance, National Council on Alcoholism, 
luncheon 6:13; repeal of Prohibition Amendment 
4:12; role of alcohol 4:14; National Council’s 
statement on alcohol 5:14; Post to accept liquor 
advertising 10:14; beverage alcohol’s tragic bal- 
ance sheet 12:13; on the high seas 12:12 

Theological education, fund to advance 4:13 

bx a from the Fields 1:31; 2:29; 3:29; 4:29; 5:29; 

9:29; 10:30; 11:29: 12:29 

Tithing, materials 10:32. (See 
Stewardship Education. ) 

To Plow with Hope, review 11:15 

Tokyo Woman’s Christian College, 
versary 11:20 

Travel, passport to freedom 6:14 


Missionary and 


fortieth anni- 


Unified Budget, record year in giving 6:25 

United Nations Sunday, 11:12; and Communist 
China 12:12; tenth anniversary, Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights 10:36; 12:13; 12:24; 12:29 


Urban church, no easy answers 1:21; factors con- 


front the 1:31 


Visual aids. (See Films.) 


War, nuclear-space age 1:15; ready to negotiate 
2:14; foliy and costs 3:13; atomic tests and dis- 
armament, World Council of Churches 10:13; off- 
shore islands of Quemoy and Matsu 11:13; and 
New Testament Christianity 12:16. (See Peace.) 

ween American Baptist Home Mission Society. 
(See Tidings from the Fields.) 

a= sy’ s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 

See Co-workers Over the Seas.) 


Waseael s Society, The 1:38; 2:36; 3:36; 4:36; 5:36; 
6:39; 9:36; 10:37; 11:36; 12:36 

Women’s programs. (See National Council of Ameri- 
can Baptist Women.) 

World Sa 1:10; 2:10; 3:10; 4:10; 5:10; 6:10; 


9:10; 10:10; 11:10; 12:10 

World Council of Churches, on atomic tests and dis- 
rk ema 10:13; meeting in Nyborg, Denmark 

:10 

World Day of Prayer 12:31 

World Fellowship Offering 9:13; Baptist missions in 
a new day 9:17; overseas missions today 9:19; for 
~~ *n 9:32; necessary tools for the day’s work 


11:1 
World: Health Day 4:13 
World relief, filmstrips 5:27 


Youth training in South India 3:24 
Youth World Conference, Baptist 2:33 


Places 


Africa, Kimpesi Medical Center 5:39; Christian mis- 
sions in the new 12:19. (See Belgian C ‘ongo. ) 

Alaska, autumn recollections 2:29; let’s look at 
4:17; forty-ninth state and challenge 9:13; 
“Northern Trails,”? home-mission program 10:37 

Arizona, Indian mission events 2:38; missionary- 
mobilization program 5:38; Polacca and Second 
Mesa, children of Hopiland 10:30 

Assam, Nagaland is born 2:14; strong foundations 
in the Garo Hills 3: 17; medical practice 5: 
Council of Baptist Churches meets 5:42; Christ: 
mas in 12:2 


Belgian Congo, change and challenge 1:24; ladies of 
the same cloth 2:28; full day at Ngombe 6:46; 
what E. B. Willingham heard 10:39; problems 


needing prayer 10:40; Christmas in 12:29. (See 
Africa.) 
Bengal, goal for year 1:30 : 
Bengal-Orissa, when women meet 4:38; literacy 


—- a 6:43 

Burma, reports from Dahlberg 2:39; wr 
Bible School 2:40; a TN ne for God 4:28; 
future of welfare state 5:17; mission conference 
6:41; audio-visual work 19:41; new hospital, 
Kentun; 11:41; shifting scenes 12:14; Christmas 
in 12:2 


centers 5:38; 


California, new American Baptist churches 9:22; 
Southern, Spanish-American’ Baptists 10:43; 
United Christian Centers 12:39 

Central West, some frontier churches of the 10:23 


China, Communist and United Nations 12:12 

Cuba, Baptists under revolution 5:29; revolution 
disrupts work 10:42 

Ghana, Baptists attend assembly 2:5; report of 
I.M.C. assembly 3:38 

Green Lake, boards of managers, A.B.F.M.S. 


2:38; conferences 5:24 


Haiti, difficult times 2:40 

India, teaching church 1:40; Baptist missions in in- 
dustrial 4:23; Kerala, communist challenge to 
West 6:14. (See South India.) 


Japan, turning point 2:44; Baptist Union 4:38; day 
of dedication 9:41; torchbearers in high places 
10:29; 11:28; unmet challenge 11:17; Christmas 
in 12:28 

Kansas, Henry Bondurant and new churches, Bap- 
tist Convention 11:2 

Kerala, India, communist challenge to West 6:14 


Latin America, synonymous with revolution, 10:19; 
11:22 


Middle East, Moslem converts endure 6:31; inter- 
+ en muddle in the 10:14; candlelight on the 
11:31 

Milwaukee, Wis., center fights discrimination 5:39 

New York, American Baptist chaplains 6:45; meet- 
ing of A.B.H.M.S. boards 1:41; 3:39; 11:38; 
hospitals report 2:42; Mariners’ Temple Baptist 
Church, The 3:40; Interchurch Center, New 
York, N.Y., laying of cornerstone 12:39; Jud- 
son Memorial Church 12: 


Nyborg, Denmark, World Council of Churches 
report 11:10 
Okinawa, 


land of welcome and opportunity 6:17; 
church in uniform 12:38 


Pennsylvania, Rankin Christian Genter 3:45 
Philippines, Christian family life 5:28; twenty 
thousand opportunities 10:17; Christmas in 12: 
Poland, Iron Curtain Baptists 9:38; open door for 

Baptists 11:38 
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Puerto Rico, perspective 6:32; executive secretary 
installed 12:38 


Russia, exchange visits 3:12. (See Soviet Union.) 

South Carolina, Mather School 10:45 

South India, training youth for the churches 3:24; 
Telugu conference 3:44. (See India.) 

Soviet Union, Iron Curtain Baptists 9:38; 
in the Communist crucible 24 

Switzerland, evangelism conference 6:45 


religion 


Thailand, new station opened 1:45; new day dawns 


6:41; shifting scenes 12:14; Christmas in 12:28 
Valley Forge, Pa., on to 9:14 
Contributors 
Allen, Thomasine, Day of Dedication in Japan 
Alse > Margaret C., Ladies of the Same Cloth 
Pe. a Eleanor, Mather School 10:45 
Armstrong, Louise, What Do Christian Nationals 


Think About Missions? 1:18 


Ashworth, Mae Hurley, Bright Beginning 2:31 

Axling, William, Japanese Torchbearers in High 
Places, Part I 10:29; Part II 11:28 

wr Faith Coxe, Be an Angel About Publicity 
12:35 

Beaver, Raymond W., A Highway for God 4:28 

Bishop, Russell H., Togetherness in the Home 5:20 


Bollinger, Edward E.., ae, Land of Welcome 


and ¢ phos tunity 6:1 


Boltwood, Hazel M., " World-Mindedness in the 
Home 4:30 

Bowers, Nina C., When Women Meet 4:38 

Bucklin, Dorothy O., Let’s Look at Ala <a 4:17 


Cecil E., Thailand Station Opened 1:44 

Carlo, Joseph W., Church in Uniform 12:38 

Carter, Paul C., America for Christ Begins with 
You 2:16; Signposts in Christian Higher Educa- 
tion 4:20 


Carder, 


Creel, Samuel H., Ideas That Have Gripped Me 

16 

oo Warner R., Ideas That Have Gripped Me 

Coleman, Nellie ma Southern Panorama 6:39 

Conklin, James E., New Day Dawns 6:41 

aw Leonard A.. Audio-Visual Work in Burma 
10:42 

Cramer Robert F., Green Lake Meeting, 
A.B.F.M.S. 2:38 

Cranford, Clarence W., A New Year and a New 


Era 1:17 

Curry, Frank F., Twenty Thousand Opportunities 
10:17 

Dahiberg, Keith R., Letter from Burma 2:39; New 
oe Kengtung, Burma 11:41 

Daniels, M. Ruth, My New Year’s Goal 1:30 


Davis, Ethel, Saving Ropes 12:36 

Denny, James G., Children of Hopiland 10:30 

Dickason, Frederick G., Future of Burma’s Welfare 
State 5:17 

Dilmore, Hermon C., Son and Father Banquet 
3:37; What For—Where To 4:37 

Dobbins, Gaines S., Teaching Church 1:40 

Dodgson, Kenneth V., Medical Practice in Assam 

0 

Douglas, Ian H., by “Faith’’ Moslem Converts 
Endure 6:31 

Earehart, Louise, Northern Trails 10:37 

Erickson, Edwin, Training Youth for the Churches 


of South India 3:24 


Essex, Frederick L., Seminary Is the Battleground 
3:27 
Farmar, Virginia o., Announcing the New Pro- 


gram Packet 2:! 
Froyd, Milton C. The 


Societies 5:22 


Role of the Home Mission 
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DEPT. 


in the 


Mis- 


Christian Family Life 


The 


Giffin, Alice M., 
Philippines 5:28 
Gittings, Leonard, 
sions 2: 2 
Giuffrida, 


Validity of Christian 


re R., A Common Standard of 


Achievement 12:29 

Goodwin, R. Dean, Baptists of the Wide, Wide 
World 2:24; Iron Curtain Baptists 9:38; Religion 
in the Communist Crucible 11:24 

Grant, Mrs. W. Herbert, Nominations Are in 
Order 1:37 - 

Griley, Martha, Beside Still Waters 2:36 

Hansen, Anne J., Report of Telugu Conference 
3 

Harvey, Edna R., Come Now, Let Us Report 


Together 3:35 


Lowell Q., Ideas That Have Gripped Me 


Haynes, 
6:16 
Heartberg, 


on H., Chaplain and Church 6:19 


— B. , Japan: The Unmet Challenge 
ll: 

Hints. August M., Baptist Missions in a New Day 

Hubbel, Francis, Indian Mission Events 2:38; 
Greetings from Hopiland 10:31 

Isbister, Betty A., pe to Know 2:27; Have You 
Ever Wondered . . 10:28 


James, Eileen R., Burma Mission Conference 6:41 

Jennings, Raymond P., Japan Baptist Union 4:38 

Jump, Chester J., Jr., Change and Challenge in 
the Belgian Congo 1:24 


Kau, C. L., Literacy Centers in ‘- x Orissa 
5:38; Thumbprints in Bengal-Orissa 6:4 

Keech, William J., Christmas, 1958 12: 31 

Kelly, C. Stanford, Difficult Times in Haiti 2:40 

Kester, Harvey R., American Baptist Chaplains 
45 


King, Martin Luther, Jr., Out of the Long Night 


of Segregation 2:22 
Kipp. Juanita B., Up to the Moutain of the Lord 


Kiiock, C. Dwight, 
California 12:39 
Knudsen, Haakon, Missionary Mobilization 1:29; 

Briefing the Missionary Speaker 11:27 


Landin, Mildred, Bridging the Stream 1:38 

Lawson, Naomi, Summit Guides 4:3 

Lipphard, William B., As I See It 1:12; 2:12; 3:12; 
4:12; 5:12; 6:12; 9:12: 10:12; 11:12: 12:12 

Lomas, Livingston H., Ideas That Have Gripped 
Me 9:16 


MacDonald, Mrs. 
Macdonald, Clifford P., 


United Christian Centers, 


Student Guests 9:31 


Charles, 
It? 


Whose Birthday Is 


a-a/ 
Madsen, Paul O., No Easy Answers to the Prob- 
lems of the Urban Church 1:21; No New Con- 

cern 3:2 
Maldonado, Ruth, 
Maner, On C., 


Marlatte obert J., 


M: actin, 


Puerto Rican Perspective 6:32 
We Have Seen His Star 11:36 
My Church and My Money 
Autumn Recollections of Summer 
With 


An Easter Meditation 4:16 
Turning Point in Japan 


Estelle, 
McCanna, Henry A., 
29 


Mec racken, Robert J., 
McDaniel, Thomas F., 


the Same Measure 


Helen, Planning the Program for the 
Osgoode H., 


McKinney, Mrs. Wade, 
ference on Intergroup Relations 4:35 

Merrill, A. F., Mrs. Abbott Reminisces 3:28 

Moody, Howard R., Judson Memorial Church 12: 

Morales, Adam, Spanish- American Baptists in 
Southern California 10:43 

Morikawa, Jitsuo, Evangelism in Travail 1:26 

oy : re B., Ideas That Have Gripped 
Me 12:16 


2:44 
McDermott, 
fear 6:38 
McDonald, 
9.49 


Homes and Hospitals 


National Women’s Con- 
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Nelson, Reuben E., The Heart of Christmas 12:17 


Nichols, Dorothy, America for Christ Offering 2:32 

Nikolas, Mary ¢., We Have a Stake in World 
Missions 5:33 

Parker, Mary, Walking with the World 4:29 

Pepper, Clayton A., Pilgrim—1958 Style 11:29 

— Harold Cooke, Ideas That Have Gripped 
Me 16 

ma... Faith, Meeting Deadlines for Christ 
4:27 


Quisenberry, Louise H., Come Up Higher 5:36 

Rodriguez, Oscar, Baptists Under Revolution 5:29; 
Executive Secretary Installed 12:3 

Rold, Fern M., Assam Council of Churches 5:42 

Romine, Patricia, The Vocation of Being a Student 
10:21 , 

Rounds, Kathleen W., Cuba Dis- 
rupts Work 10:42 

Rutenber, Culbert C., 
Now! 2:20 


Helen C., America for Christ Begins 

Meeting of Boards of Managers, 
3:39; 11:38 

No Church Stands Alone 1:31; 
Home Mission Societies 5:22 

Service That Spans the Years 


Shoemaker, Samuel M., The Love of God 12:18 

a ‘ John om Cincinnati, 1958 6:21; There’s 
Gold in California! 9: 22; Some Frontier Churches 
of the Great Central West 10:23 

, Caryl D., They Said I Could Do It—And 


Revolution in 


The Integrated Church— 


Schmitz, 
with You 2:16; 
A.B.H.M.S. 1:41; 

Scott, James A., 
The Role of the 

Shaw, Constance, 
11:35 


Smith, Walter Stanley, Rankin Christian Center 
3:45 


aes. Violet M., Look, Listen, and Learn 

Sprigg, James L., Christian Missions in the New 
Africa 12:19 

Stabbell, Clifford C., Problems Needing Prayer in 
Belgian Songe I 10: 

Stearns, Ada P., I Wondered Until—I Read Along 
Kingdom Highways 3:36; Adrift in a Human Sea 
9:28; Forty Years of Sacrifice and Service 11:20 

Swain, Anna Canada, World Christianity 1:10; 
2:10; 3:10; 4:10; 5:10; 6:10; 9:10; 10:10; 11:10; 


12:10 


Tegenfeldt, H. G., Kutkai Bible School 2:40 

Thatcher, Joan, Foundations bevy Endure 4:22; 
Green Lake Comes of : 

Trester, Margaret H., Wanted: a Dedicated Skills 


Overseas Missions Today 9:19 


Vaux, Nymah Noftsinger, Let’s Celebrate! 10:36 
Vichert, Clarence G., Baptist Missions in Indus- 
trial India 4:23 


Wadsworth, Lincoln B., The Church’s Growing 
Edge 3: 20 

Weaver, Cecil G., Full Day at Ngombe 6:46 

Webber, Aaron F., Synonymous with Revolution, 
Part I 10:19; Part II 11:22 ah 

Wengel, Esther P., Audio-Visuals for Mission-Study 


5:2 
Tuller, Edwin H., 


Themes 9:27 
Westphal, Skip, Kimpesi Medical Center 5:39 
Willingham, dward B., What I Heard 10:39; 
Open Door for Baptists 11:38 


R., Christian Unity—Not Yet, 
I.M.C. Assembly at Gh ana 
Strong foundations in the Y ane 


Wilson, Jesse 
Even Now 3:22; 

Wood, James M.., 
Hills 3:17 

Woodbury, Gladys R., Evangelism Conference in 
Switzerland 6:45 


George D., 


ROBES 


Write for catalog and sample 
swatches. Fine materials; beau- 
tiful tailoring; fair prices. Men- 
tion whether for pulpit or choir, 
and give name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1162 S. 4th St. Greenville, Ill. 


oz 


Younger, Mariners’ Temple 3:40 





aa 


; 





Answers to Quiz on page 3 


(1) Loss of religion. (2) Watch- 
night services. (3) James P. Warburg. 
(4) True. (5) The Spirit of American 
Christianity. (6) “Costly, terrifying, 
tragic.” (7) Cultural exchanges. (8) 
Five thousand. (9) Burma. (10) Tenth 
anniversary of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. (11) True. 
(12) Four. (13) 4, 11, 18, 25. (14) 
American Baptist Men. (15) Officer 
of the Twelfth Marine Regiment. 
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“S-STAR” OUTDOOR BULLETIN BOARD 


... to beautify your church and publicize your program 


Superior Quality . . . Nothing Finer Available 


Just look at all these “5-Star” features! @ Rust-proofed steel construc- 
tion throughout. @ Baked enamel Silver Grey Metallic finish. @ Interior 
lighting—name plate and entire display area illuminated by 4 easy-to- 
change incandescent bulbs. @ Large size for good visibility, 4’ x 5’. 


PRIMED ; STEEL @ Insect and weather proof door with stainless steel piano hinge. 


Includes name of your church (visible night and day) and removable 


IN T ER | OR LIGHTED | letterhead with complete assortment of over 600 steel letters for change- 


' able copy . . . sermon topics . . . coming events .. . “thought for 
MET ALLIC GREY the week” . . . special notices. The “5-Star” is superior to boards cost- 
BAKED ENAMEL ing much more; yet has features plus a new, modern design not 


available from any other source. 





Price (F.0.B. Nashville, Tenn. or Brownstown, Ind.) .. $268.00 


Lawn erection equipment or wall brackets available extra. 


Budget terms at no extra cost. 


Write for complete information. 








Now your church can buy folding tables at 


WHOLESALE PRICES! 


Factory-built tables at lower than “do-it-yourself” cost. 














Folding Tables Samsonite Folding Chairs 

Positive locking assembly . . . 144” tubular steel legs, baked on beige : : : 7 

enamel finish. Beautifully finished plywood top with plastic edge, steel ——. poy he 2 a 

channel apron. Folds to 234” thickness for storage. tipped. Beautiful decorator brown, backed enamel finish. 
$ 97 Sold only in multiples of 4. Price each, as follows: 

Full 33-1/3% discount on 6 or more per ship- a 2 ¢ Yee s $5.10 

ment. Net wholesale cost each .............. } Serer 4.90 

In lots of 2 to 4 (25% discount) net cach........... $22.46 Lee i aoe ED CS ais 

emer Cie Se MU GD ovine ccccincncucececes $29.95 Fe ee 4.00 


All prices F.0.B. Brownstown, Ind. F.0.B. Brownstown, Ind. 


MARION-KAY PRODUCTS CO., INC. The House of Flavors. Dept. 70-C, Brownstown, Indiana 
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